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HELP FROM ABROAD TO THE CHURCH OF THE 
PURITANS. 








An effort is Just now being made in anti- 
slavery circles abroad to procure pecuniary 
aid for the Church of the Puritans, of which 
Rev. Gro. B. Cuetver is pastor, in the city 
of New York. ‘The person whoischiefly in- 
terested inthis mission is Miss JonnsTonr, a 
member of the Church of the Puritans, and 
a zealous frienc of the principles which have 
made that church remarkably conspicuous of 
late. We hardly need say-for ourselves that 
this effort tosustain the Church of the Puri- 
tats intbis hour of its extreme necessities, 
commaads our entire and cordial approval.— 
There are times inthe history of almost every 
righteous cause, when it finds its centre and 
strong hold in asingle individual, who because 
of it, becomes magnified and glorified, as the 
embodiment of the fortunes of that cause.— 
To hold up the hands of such an one, for the 
cause’s sake, becomes an act of high wisdom 
and of sacred duty. ‘The anti-slavery cause, 
like allother good causes, has its representa- 
tive men of to-day. They are not self-elected, 
nor are they chosen by the suffrages of asti- 
slavery men. They are often desiguated by 
the enemies, rather than by the friends of the 

cause they serve. 
morrow it is Josuua ; and next day it is some 
one else. Men must allow themselves to be 
used by these good causes, just as old gar. 
ments are used, put on, or put off, just as 
the wearer may choose, or the necessities of 
the case may require. He is a most wise and 
modest man who hasthe wit to apprchend 











‘To-day it is Masks; to- 
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and the meekness to retire at the right time.— 


In running the eye over the list of the able, 
earnest and eflicient anti-slavery men of 
America, we naturally pause at the name of 
Dr. Geo. B. Curever. He is evidently the 
man for the hour, around whose head the ter- 
rible wrath and fire of all that is malignant 
and revengeful, of all that is bitterly 
slaveholding in the spiritand power of the 
American evangelical church, are flashing and 
howling in aperfect storm. 


Dr. Cnerver can have no better recom- 
mendation to the cordial sympathy and sup- 
port of the generous anti-slavery people in 
Enyland, and no better certificate of kis faith- 


| fulness, than is furnished by the fact that his 


anti-slavery preaching has completely driven 
from him nearly all the wealth by which the 
Church of the Puritans was formerly sustain- 
ed, and that, like his Gareat Master,.it is main- 
ly the common people that now hear him 
gladly. For the moment, we kaow of no bet- 
ter work than to hold up his hands by means 
of sympathy and money. ‘There is not a man 
among all the friends of the slave in this 
country upon whom the venom and gall of 
pro-slavery are more liberally showered, nor 


one whom the pro-slavery church would ratb- 


than Geo. B 
They would use his misfortune as a 


er have crippled and silenced, 
CHEEVER. 


'means ofdeterring all ministers of religion from 


following his disastrous example, and ascribe 
their own pious prosperity to the fact that 
they never meddle with popular sin, except to 
excuse it, and with unpopular reform, except 
to denounce it, or to disparage and _ hiader 
those by whom it is advocated. 


We speak thus of Doctor Currver, and 
the effort making to sustain him, all the 
more readily, because we perceive in certain 
quarters, which we need not name, a disposi- 
tion to pour cold water, or somethiug worse, 
upon the labors of the zealous Miss Jomn- 
STONE, who is nobly sustainiag her pastor in 
his anti-slavery position and labors—mainly 
on the ground that Doctor CHrEver is in 
Christian fellowship with the pro-slavery evan- 
gelical churches of America. Wedonot de- 
ny that Doctor Cuerver is in form connected 
with the evangelical Christians of America ; 
wei do not deny that such Christians, as a mass, 
are about as pro-slavery as slaveholders and 
Satan would have them to be ; nor do we de- 
ny that Doctor Currver is grossly inconsist 
ent even in giving a formal indorsement of 
pro-slavery evangelical churches as Christian, 
by remaining in fellowship with them; but 
this we do deny—we deny that there is any 
real fellueship between Gro. LB. Curever 
and such churches. And while Doctor 
Cukever goes through the land a blazing 
auti-slavery torch, usmaskiog, Cxposing, de- 
bouncing, ridiculing, and repudiating the 
Christianity of such churches, and is power. 
fully lifting the public mind to a higher Cbris- 
tianity, we shall not, when asked to throw in 


our shilling, stop to inquire whether Dr. 


Curever haz previously severed all his formal | ple i: 
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‘ecclesiastical connections or not. It is enough 
for us, for the moment, that this man is doing 
a true man’s work for the abolition of Ameri- 
can slavery. A church connection can be 
broken up in two ways—one by formal with- 
drawal—and one by standing upon a plain 
of righteousness and humanity, which is a re- 
buke and a condemnation of the Church.— 
The latter way is the way of Rev. Georce B. 
CHEEVER. 





Tue War in Evropr.—<Aono intellegent Ger- 
man friend, warmly devoted to the cause of 
liberty for all mankind, writes as follows of the 
war: ‘All my sympathies are getting more and 
more interested in the progress of the war, and 
although I never shall trust the sincerity of 
Lovis Napoi£on, as long as he serves the good 
cause as he is now serving it, any lover of free- 
dom must rejoice in his victories and the hu- 
miliation of Austria, which latter is the most 
retrograde, oppressive, cruel and bigoted power 
in all Europe. Even inthe worst case, I should 
consider French tyranny preferable to this 
established Austrian nuisance. I, therefore, 
eojoy its present mortification, and shall more 
enjoy its total destruction. The same feeling 
would rise, if Lours NApo.ron, or some other 
enterprizing and energetic adventurer, should 
at once invade the slave States of America, 
and subject to his iron rule the slaveholders, 
making them change conditions with the 
slaves. ‘l'o see the Kuropean monarchs trem- 
bliag at the idea of such a fate, gives me the 
greatest satisfaction. This view of the great 
struggle in Kurope is shared very generally by 
enlightened Europeans in this country. 
Louis Napo.eon would be hailed as a Libera- 
tor, although he should only substitute 
French for Austrian tyranny. 





Tue CoLorep Peornik or Inprana.—The 
people of color in Charleston and township 
[ndiana, number about two hundred and five 
old and young, composing thirty-six families 
—thirty of which are the owners of their own 
homesteads, some of them are handsome farms, 
They are, as a gencral-thing, an industrious, 
enterprising people. ‘There is one characteris- 
tic about them worthy of notice, and that 
is, in the winter season tlicy send their chil. 
dren to school, and some who have arrived 
to man and womanhood attend the school.ee 
But, assoon as the spring season makes itg 
appearance, every thing that can handle an 
axe, plow, hoe, spade, or rake, is out and 
gone ; thus training to education and industry 
both. ‘his is about as it should be, and quite 
diflerent from the training of children in those 
large cities. 


—E - — a 
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The elie (Texas) seats of June 14th 
contains a jubilant letter from a planter in Mis. 
Sissippi anpgouncing his receut visit to a planla- 
tron in Canton, in that State, where he found 
sixteen recently imported Africans at work. 
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Senator Wilson and Carl Schurz, it is said, 
intend to visit Wisconsin, and address the pou 
Lehall of Republicanisiy, 
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THE TRUE TEST. 
Slavery is the great test question of our age 





‘and nation. It, above all others, enables us 


to draw the line between the precious and the 
vile, whether in individuals, creeds, sects or 
parties. It marks, with the distinctness of 
summer-lightning upon a black cloud, the 
point dividing common honesty from knavery, 
benevolence from selfishness, magnanimity 
from meanness, elevation from baseness, moral 
courage from cowardice, sincere devotion from 
half-hearted, and hypocritical pretension, “pure 
religion and undefiled,” from a corrupt, pu- 
trid and dead religion, having no beneficent 
relation to the “ age and body of the times” 
in which it exists. 


No test, as we think, can be betterthan this 
for our country. In England, a few years 
ago, there was a special test of character pre- 
sented in the movement for the abolition of 


the Corn Laws. These laws imposed a heavy | 


tax upon bread. While wheat and corn rotted 
on the western prairies for the want of pur- 
chasers, men, women and children were starv- 
ing for bread’ in Manchester, LDirmingham, 
Newcastle, and in different parts of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
cry for bread coming up from hungry millions 
touched the hearts of philanthropic men and 
women in England, and the result was the 
Anti Corn Law movement. It was a move- 
ment with but one plank in its platform, and 
that was taken from the system of Christiani- 
ty as expounded by the great founder of 
Christianity, “ Feed the hungry.” ‘The ques- 
tion was, shall the poor have bread? and the 
country was divided on that question. Not 
that anybody would come forward, and di- 
rectly deny that the poorshould be fed. Oh! 
no. The devil is an entirely too skilifnl de- 
bater and manager to place his cause at such 
a disadvantage. ‘The demand to open the 
iron gates of England to the breadstuffs of 
our western prairies was resisted on the plaus- 


‘ible ground that the measure would depress 


and ruin the agricultural interests of England, 
bless the manufacturing districts of the coun- 
try, while it would depress and curse the agri- 
cultural. ‘The cloven foot of selfishness can 
never be entirely concealed, and the claims of 
justice and benevolence can never be entirely 
obscured. All that was partial, selfish, and 
jnsensible to the cry of the poor and the 
needy, went to its own place for the Corn 
Laws, while all opposite qualities went in the 
opposite direction for repeal of the Corn Laws. 
In due season, after. a iong and earnest 
struggle, the right prevailed. England has 
now another great test, another measuring 
reed laid down, by which the character of her 
present generation may be tried, as it was 
tried twelve or fifteen years ago—i. e., the en- 
largement .and equalization of the Elective 
Franchise. On this question England is di- 
vided ; but as in the case of the Corn Laws 
there is no division of opinion here on this 
question of Suffrage. We rejoiced in the 
downfall of the British Corn Laws, because 
we wanted the poor to have bread, and be- 
cause we wanted tosell them our bread- 
over co _— — in the extension and 
igo ge in England, because it 
is right in itself, and because it is of republi- 
can tendency. The case, however, would be 
very different if the people in England, to 
whom it were proposed to extend the right of 


Suffrage, were of the anti-republican complex- | 





ion of the writer of this. What is now to 
them quite clear, would then be confused ; 
what is now certain, would be then quite 
doubtful. Suchis the effect of selfishness on 
the judgment. But to return. Slavery is to- 
day our test-unfailing of the character of our 
people, our politics and our government, our 
pulpit, our civilization and religion. Weshall 
never weary in denouncing any people, poli- 
tics, government, pulpit or religion, which 
have no abhorence for slavery, and ro heart 
to work for the abolition of slavery. For 
wherever a true, active, and genuine anti-sla- 
very cannot be found, whether in the Church or 
in the State there “the salt has Jost its savor, 
and is henceforth good for nothing, but to be 
cast out ard trodden under the feet of men.” 


Especially is this true of religion and reli- 
gions bodies. Religion is or ought to be, the 
pillar of fire by night, leading (not following) 
a world lying in wickedness out of the bondage 
of sin and darkness into righteousness and 
truth. In the name of all the hosts of. Hea- 
ven, of what use is areligion whose highest 
votaries are so blind that they cannot see that 
to enslave amanis asin? A decent devil 
has a vision clear enough tor that. Tuomas 
Patnek, the infidel, who was never a subject of 
the new birth, whose spiritual vision was never 
touched by the anointing of the Holy Ghost— 
aman who is now denounced by the church 
as the most depraved of men—even he, was not 
so lost to all that is jast, honest and humane, 
asnot to see and feel that slavery was a great 
wrong. He not only held slavery to be a 
great wrong, but had the courage and manli- 
ness to denounce it as an abomination. Ten 
thousand times over we prefer the no-religion 
of ‘Tom Paine, with his hatred and denuncia- 
tion of oppression, to the miserable, time-serv- 
ing, hypocritical, and sneaking picty of the 
American T'ract Society, which can see that 
it is asin tomove the feet to the sound of 
music, and cannot see that itis asin to steal 
and barter in human beings. 


The anti-slavery movement which has 
been pressed upon the attention of the Am- 
erican people with singular zeal, earnestness 
and ability for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, has now to report as the only marked 
point of its progress, that it has constructed 
a political party in favor of confining slavery 
within its present -Jimits, and caused a few 
branches of the American church at the 
North to look fora neutral position, which 
will enable them to “rup with the hare and 
hold with the hounds,” to maintain fellowship 
with slaveholders and slive-traders, and yet to 
claim that they are not pro-slavery, because 
they in remote localities allow a minister to 
pray that “oppression may cease throughout 
the world.” Of all the terrible: wrongs and 
frightful horrors narrated of slavery, very lit- 
tle has resulted to the church of the country 
save a slight apprehension that an extremely 
pro-slavery position may damage the reputa- 
tion of the church in certain northern lati- 
tudes. That’s all. No grand uprising in the 
name of God against slavery has taken place. 
We have sat by, with aching heart, and watch- 
ed with longing eye, forthe angel of the Am- 
erican church to move the stagnant pool of 
American piety, in pity for the perishing mil- 
lions in chains; but up to this time the eye 
has lighted on no object affording a hope 
of relief from this source. 

The Church Anti-Slavery Society was an 





indication, and we hailed it with heartfelt sat- 


isfaction. The two Cueevers, a noble pair 
of brothers, stepped bravely forth in this 
church movement; but the evidence is too 
glaring that that movement is chilled in its 
very birth, by the icy indifference of the great 
mass of American evangelical churches and 
ministers towards the new Society. Weshail 
continue our remarks on this subject in subse- 
quent numbers of our paper. 


THE AMERICAN WAR, VERSUS THE EURO- 
PEAN WAR. | 





While Europe has her war—a terrible and 
dreadful war—a war in which men are slain. 
by the thousand, and flung like dead dogs 
into the ditch, weltering in their warm blood, 
fighting, fighting, fighting—fighting they hard- 
ly know whom, and for they hardly know 
what, settling no great principle of national or 
personal right, looking at best only for a 
change of masters on the one hand, and who 
that master shall be on the other, whether, in 
a word, Francis Josern or Louis NAPOLEONs 
France or Austria, shall be master in Italy— 
while, we say, this terrible but meaningless 
war is going on in Europe, a tremendous con- 
flict, a conflict in view of its principles, far 
more important, is goirg on here in Ameri- 
ca between a true and aspurious Christianity, 
between religious formalities wedded to popu- 
lar iniquity, and living, “vital godliness,” seek- 
ing to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed 
go free. : 

“I came not to send peace but a sword,” 
said the mighty God clothed in humanity, and 
so hath it proved. ‘The Christianity of Christ 
to-day is just what it was on the Mount of 

lives eighteen hundred years ago—a_ two- 
edged sword, sternly and unflinchingly smit- 
ing duwn time honored systems of pride and sel- 
fishness, disturbing and scattering their sancti- 
monious upholders, by revealing to the world 
their true character, whited sepulchres, appear- 
ing outwardly beautiful, but within full of dead 
men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. 

Against admitted sins, sins condemned by 
the Scribes and Pharisees, sins which made 
the sinner infamous, sins condemned by every 
body, sins which made the self-righteous Jews 
avert their eyes with pious horror, and to 
thank God “ that they were not as other men”— 
against such sins, Christ, the Christian’s God, 
had but little testimony to bear. I[lis thun- 
ders were reserved for those sins which hid 
themselves in the trailing garments of piety. 
[fe passed by the publican and harlot to let 
down his eonsuming fires upon the “ genera- 
‘tions of vipers, hypocrites, children of their 
“father the devil, pious men, men who tithed 
“mint, annis and cummin, and omitted the 
“weightier matters of the law, who bound 
“heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, 
“who devour widow's houses and for a pre- 
“tense make long prayers’—these and otherg 
in high places, roused the “Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah,” and called down his holy wrath 
like a storm of unquenchable fire. His was 
not the common place, pliable, free and easy 
piety of the times. His religion was for man, 





a3 well as for (cod, and for the poor man, es- 
pecially and peculiarly for the poor man. “Tell 
John, the poor have the gospel preached unto 
them,” was one of the proofs of his Messiah- 
ship. Wherever there wasa cry for mercy 
coming up from the depths of oppression ‘and 
power, the hand of the Incarnate God was out- 
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stretched to succor and relieve. The-religion 


of Jesus is like himself, acopy of himself. 
His heart is with the bleeding heart of hu- 
manity, whether under the slaveholder’s lash 
or the tyrant’s law. Ile cannot be dragged 
into the service of slavery, nor can his relig- 
ion. <A slaveholding Christ and a slavehold- 
ing Christianity is a false Christ, and a spuri- 
ous Christianity, no matter how scrupulously 
the one is worshipped and how loudly the’ 


other is professed. | 


The great struggle going on in our land be- 
tween freedom and slavery, is full of signif- 
cance, not merely as concerns the ideas signi- 
fied by the terms freedom and slavery, but as 
to the ascendercy of a pure, wing active 
and genuine Christianity on fhe one hand, and 
that which on the other is emasculated, cor- 
rupt, torpid, lifeless, a minister of moral death, 
sustaining no useful and beneficient relation to 
the times and circumstances of the age and: 
pation in which it exists, but which is really 
the handmaid of iniquity, the obedient and 
willing panderer to the popular pride and 
lasts of the national heart, ready to excuse 
crime by silence, and tosubstitute the hoilow | 
form of godliness for the fair dealings of com- 
mon honesty. The conflict is between a pure 
and a spurious Christianity. 


Be not deceived. All is not gold that’ 
glitters. ‘The church draws a line between its 
members and others, styling the one class saints, 
and the other class sinners. It assumes to be 
more holy than the rest of the world. Where- 
in does its superior holiness appear, and of 
what does it consist? They “say prayers,” 
sing psalms, build churches, and beautifully 
adorn them, attend church on Sunday, take 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and sub- 
mit to the ordinance of baptism. Against 
none of these things have we one word to say. 
“These things ought ye to have done, and not 
to have left the other undone.” Yet they are 
in no wise to be taken as evidence of superior 
goodness, in those who practice them. Ex- 
perience shows that they are not worth a 
straw as determining who is and who is not a 
true and loyal disciple of the Son of God. 


A man may sing psalms, because he loves 
music, not because he loves God, or the senti- 


ment expressed in the words. A church may be 


built in worship of human pride, and decorat- 
ed to gratify human taste, more than for the 
glory of, God or for the salvation of the 
world. Self-love, self-gratification,  self-im- 
portance, taste for display, are all admirably 
provided for in the external forms and ar- 
rangements of American Christianity. To 
float along with them, requires no mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, no self-denial, no moral 
courage, no earnest searching after truth, no 
energetic exertion, to improve the condition of 
mankind, no concernfor the poor and needy, 
no resistance to any popular iniquity, no hos- 
tility to mischief framed by law—but simple 
easy acquiesence with things as they are, an 
unquestioning and an unhesitating acceptance 
of the creed. The man who can do this, finds 
the church one of the most agreeable places 
in the world. It does not at ali militate 
against his Christian piety, that he believes 
that slaveholding is a divine institution, that 
God sanctions slavery, that negroes are only 
fit to be the slaves of white people, that the 
foreign slave-trade was a great blessing, that 
slaveolders are very, respectable gentlemen, 


and that Abolitionists are a despicable set.—_ 
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He may hold, enjoy and promulgate these 
Opinions without rebuke from the pastor, or 


disapproval of the church. Indeed, he may 


become a slaveholder, and buy and sell his 
brothers and sisters in the Lord, if they be 
bat a few shades darker than himself, and still 
be accounted a devout Christian. 


Such is but a faint picture of that kind of 
Christianity which is organized, and has com- 
mand of the religious resources of this country, 
and which rests like a grim and horrid incubus 
upon the bleeding breast of humanity. It is 
the Anti-Christ, the Scarlet Lady, the “ Beast” 
of our age, against which ail that is just, wise 
and humane ia the universe is and ought to be 
arrayed. | 

The conflict involved in the anti-slavery 
movement is against this religion. We can 
only advance in the direction of bringing this 
guilty slaveholding nation to repentance by 
battling, dislodging, and supplanting this 
popular, formal and corrupt Christianity by a 
better Christianity—the Christianity of Christ 
—a Christianity which embraces in its bene. 
ficent regard the negro as well asthe white 
mao, the poor as well as the rich. 


The necessity for making this direct attack 
upon the headquarters of a corrupt but almost 
all-prevailing religion, is found in the fact that 
it stands immediately in the way of the aboli- 
tion of slavery. There is no getting round it, 
We must attack, denounce and expose, or 
desert the slave. It occupies the ground up- 


‘on which we must stand, or our cause fails.— 


The anti-slavery cause must be adopted as an 
imperative Christian duty by the people of 
this country, or it will never receive that earn- 
est and determined enforcement needful to 
overthrow a system of gigantic selfishness like 
slavery. Men must feel that in serving the 
slave, they are serving God, following the ex- 
ample of Christ, destroying the works of the 
Devil, and thus building up the kingdom of 
God in the world. 


Nothing stands so opposed to this essential 
conviction of the dignity and duty of the anti- 
slavery cause, as the evangelical churches of our 
country. That against which we cry aloud and 
spare not, they are, with but few exceptions, as 
dumb as death in regard to. ‘Lhat which 
we denounce as a stupendous transgression of 
the law of the Living God, they regard and 
treat as no sin at all, and-regard as no 
duty at all. They have inverted and turned 
upside down ail the fundamental principles of 
Christian ethics, putting light for darkness and 
darkness for light, and are teaching the people 
accordingly. 

In this great conflict, by a strange perver- 
sion, which shows how completely the public 
mind and heart of the nation have been abas- 
ed and darkened, those who are arrayed in de- 
fense of the American slave system—a system 
of immeasurable and unmitigated piracy and 
poHution—are esteemed as the followers of 
Jesus Christ, while those who oppose and 
seek to abolish slavery, are held up and 
treated as the enemies of religion. Virtue 
has here to ask pardon of vice, and the re- 
ligionists of to-day, like these of old, “ call the 
master of the house Beelzebub,” and imitate 
their example in other respects. Neverthe- 
less, the daylight is dawning—the people are 
awaking—they are beginning pretty earnestly 
to inquire of what use is a religion which has 
banished mercy and humanity from its creed 
and conduct. The American Tract Society. 





has done a great work in opening the eyes 
of men hitherto blind to the true character of 


our evangelical institutions. Qne or two 
more of such meetings as the last would be of 
immense service. 





DEATH OF DBR. BAILEY. 


The brief telegraphic announcement of the 
death of this eminent anti-slavery Editor, will 
be unexpected and exceedingly sad news to 
tens of thousands ali over the free States of 
the American Union. Though comparatively 
a young map, Dr. Bartey has been conspicu- 
ously connected with the anti-slavery press of 
the country for a quarter of a century, exert 
ing all the while a marked and decided infia- 
ence in shapiog and directing especially the 
political relations of the anti-slavery cause.— 
He was a man in whose character were blend- 
ed, to a remarkable degree, a manly courage, 
and a wise discretion. Few men could have 
succecded as well as he, in the difficult and 
dangerous positions he has occupied, both in 
Cincinnati, when editing the Philanthropist, 
in early mob times, and in Washington, edi- 
ting the Vational Era during the last dozen 
years. He was aman of immense indastry, 
perseverance and zeal, and undoubtedly has 
found an early grave as the penalty of over- 
taxing and wearing out his constitution. The 
whole anti-slavery press of the country will 
miss him, and sincerely lament his unlooked 
for decease. | 

Scarcely a week arrives and departs, of late, 
in which we are not called upon to record the 
removal by death of some eminent person con- 
nected with the cause of emancipation. Star . 
after star falls from the anti-slavery firmament, 
leaving its place dark and cheerless, andthe | 
eyes of those who knew and loved the departed, 
tearfuland sad. The thought will come : whe 
shall take and worthily fill their places ? Who 
shall continue the conflict with slavery, which 
these good men have so nobly commenced 
and carried on for years? Who will, nay, 
who can take the place of Doctor Bamery at 
the National capital ? While he was far be- 
hind some of our anti-slavery men in respect 
to the true anti-slavery interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
fell far short, we think, of claiming all 
that he might have claimed for the 
slave under the Federal Government, he waa, 
nevertheless, a most able and vigilant servant 
of the anti-slavery cause within the sphere 
marked out for himself. His paper, the Va- 
tional Era, has steadily advocated the prin- 
ciples which it professed at the beginning, 
and has neitherturned tothe right nor the 
left. The presence of Dr. Batrey in the 
District of Columbia exerted 4 powerfal infla- 
ence in favor of freedom and humanity in that — 
den of slaveholding abominations. Truly, the 
cause of ‘the slave in Washington has lost a 
most useful and honored advocate in the death 
of Dr. Gamatiet Baley. 





There is in the Portsmouth (Va) Transcript — 
an advertisement by the Collector, proposing to 
sell, on the 18th inst., thirty-six free negroe» 
men and boys, and seventy women and girls, 
under a provision of the city charter directing 
the sale of all free negroes who fail to pay their 
taxes. 





The Evening Star Division Sons of Tem- 
perance of Charlestown, Mass., are in great trib- 
ulation on account of a colored man having been 
permitted to join the lodge. 
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TROUBLE AMONG THE GARBISONIANS. 


.~ be a weakness, yet all must confess 
it ~ ween amiable weakoess, and to that ex- 
tent a commendable one, that we continue to 
take a very lively interest in the history and 
fortunes of this ancient anti-slavery sect.— 
The fact may be explained by the considera- 
tion that first love is never forgotten, and per- 
haps never entirely extinguished. A man 
may not work with a body of his fellows, 
twelve or fourteen years, in earnest and confid- 
ing affection, for the accomplishment of a 
great and glorious object, without having his 
inmost soul clothed with a perfect net work of 
subtle and mysterious cords, some of which 
will, though broken, cling about him through 
all the years of his life, long or short. But 
whether this is sound or unsound philosophy, 
is of but little consequence in this particular 
case. It is enough that we tell the simple 
truth about the continued interest felt by us, 

in the life and fortunes of a sect to which we 
were, or thought we were, strongly attached. 


Honesty, however, compels us to say, lest any 


one should misinterpret the nature of this in- 
terest, and give to it a more serious and tender 
character than is compatible with the rough ard 
violent usage to which it has been subjected 
during the last seven yearr, that the feeling to 
which we have most freely confessed does not 
restrain, or more correctly, does not’ prevent a 
certain degree of honest satisfaction at any 
little bealthy, though disagreeable commotion 
we may be permitted to witness in the opera- 
tions of the sect. We, perhaps, from long 
acquaintance with the body, and close observa- 
tion of its habits and modes of proceeding, 
more readily detect, than an uninitiated out- 
sider would be able to do, the first signs of 
the approach of anything remarkable from 
that quarter. We have seen for several years 
past, a slight division of sentiment between 
leading individuals connected with the Garri- 
sonian party, as to the proper manner and 
spirit of conducting the anti-slavery movement. 
This division which we have watched iD si- 
lence has of late become more open and de- 
cided, and has in truth nearly reached a crisis, 
To speak plainly—SrerueEn S. Foster, a 
man whose vocation during the last twenty 
ears has been to keep the margin between 
abolitionism and anti-abolitionism io church 
and state, so broad that there could be no 
mistake as to which was which, and who, 
though often opposed at first by the most 
able and eloquent men among the Garrisoni- 
ane, has always carried the vital force of the 
sect with him. Whatever this Foster would 
gay, in all the terrible sternness of another Jon 
Knox, he was sure at last to bring Mr. Put- 
Lips to repeat in the charming dress of a 
polished and beautiful rhetoric, Burteren to 
defend with bis logic, and Garrison to de- 
fend by the power of his « unconquerable will.’ 
The fact is, though Mr. Foster is seldom 
named as a leader, he is and has for years been 
the real leader ofthe Garrisonian forces. Im pul- 
sive, energetic, and often injudicious, so judged 
pars: party as wellas the outside barbarians, 
yet Bonest and brave—a man who really fal- 


fills the old motto of the Standard,‘ Without 
compromise and without concealment’—and 
therefore a man to be reg : 
This Foster has been a 
great t 

conservative element in the thea red — 
He has everlastingly been €xposing the aon 
comings of the sect, and i : 














Pected and honored. : 


| 





insisting Upon its | 


taking more bold and a vecided ground at this 
and that point. With him have stood Henry 
C. Wricnr and Parker Pitispury. These 
three men, despite of the polish, elegance and 
refinement in the party, have given that rough 
iron cast to the tongue and pen which have be- 
come distinctive of the sect. These three 
men have been the ‘field hands’ of the Gar- 
rison anti-slavery movement. ‘This force in 
the society has been increased of late, by such | 
men as A. T. Foss, A M. Powe t, aud J. H. 
How.anp. ‘They are unqualified denouncers | 
of the Republican party, and all parties which 
occupy, in their judgment, an equivocal position 
on the subject of slavery. ‘They look upon 
all who do not come up to their position, 
sich as Bercuer, CHrEVER ard PARKER, as 
positive hinderers, rather than helpers. 


Now this sort of stringency, this determina- 
tion that there shall be no climbing up some 
other way, has become painful to some of the 
brotherhood, and more especially of the sister- 
hood in Boston and over the sea! A deter- 
mination is manifested to have done with it 


altogether... Large headsand tiny hands have 
been busy io the work of bringing these un- 
rnly and trouble-making petsons to their 
senses. Mr. Foster & Co. must either come 
to terms or be put out of thesynagonge. We 
shall see which element in the Society will suc- 
cumb—whether the careful,the prudent, the sa- 
gacious and diplomatic element, or the open, 
bold,energetic and manly element,shali prevail. 
Meanwhile, if Foster and his rebel band, are 
not won back to the fold, it wi!ll not be for the 
want of warning public and private, open and 
covert. 


The tast of these warnings which have 
come to our notice, was in the Anti-Slavery 
Standard of June 25th. Although the Stand. 
ard claims for its utterances that they are 
‘without concealment, it will be seenthat the 
following from its foreign correspondent, is 
sufficiently obscure to rank with the first dip- 
lomatic papers of the times. It seems to us 
that the article might have been written in 
Boston, revised in England, and again retouch- 
ed in Boston. 


‘May it be permitted to add that your friends 
kere have another embarrassing question to: 
deal with? It was always difficult to explain 
to inquirers the point to which controversy, 
wrangle, attaint of character reached among 
the Avbolitionists, and to reason away the 
complaint that mutual distrust, accusation 
and denunciation took place wherever Aboli 
tionists appeared ; but your friends could hon 
estly show, to all who would listen, that it 
was your first business, your inevitable duty 
and doom, to prove all persons, as well as all 
things, and purge away all that could weaken as 
well as defile your body. ‘Tiil this was done, 
you who were the salt of your earth, could 
not keep your savor. It was the very con- 
dition of fitness for your work of staymg cor- 
ruption. The case, at the end of twenty 
years—or say ten or five—is wholiy changed. 
You now lead public opinion, as is shown by 
the hypocrisy of worldlings in professing abo- 
litionism. How is itthat some two or three 
of your heartiest comrades cannot see that a 
wider duty opens with your elevation of po- 
sition ? One would think you would all be 
glad to remit the charge of other folks’ souls, 
when their condition is no longer your express 
and vital concern; yet we seethe habit of 
accusation and vituperation perpetuated wher: 
the occasion has passed. It is for the Aboli- 
tiouists now to lead, and for others to look to 
themselves as to how and when they follow.— 








| with the responsibilities of persons and parties 
who have their own effort to make, and their 
own pth to clear, to get up to you. Your 
time and temper are too preci» us now to be 
spent, as was pecessary, in fighting with your 
neighbors, in order to obtain a footing for 
fighting slavery. The monster is before 
you now, face to face, and society is behind 
you, instead of crowded between you and it. 
Let those behind you be of what quality. they 
may, your concern is with the monster, and 
not with them. If they help you from behind 
or come up to your side, well.and good. If 
they cannot, so much the worse for them ; 
but why lose your time and strength in scold- 
ing them or picking out their faults? Why 
waste precious hotrs, and jar a_ propitious 
harmony, by occupying yourselves with the 
weak parts of the imperfect, and the halting 
of novices? You will never be found frater- 
nizing with hypocrites ; and if you wait where 
you are till all who condemn slavery are prov- 
ed to beof your quality, the world will be 
more di: posed to question your quality and 
destination than it has ever been yet. You 
kuow whom I mean; and they will know it; 
the two or three sincere and‘ zealous workers 
who deserve all honor for former work, but 
who have not lately given evidence of the en- 
lightenment, modesty, justice and moderation 
which your improved position demands. Will 
they not either defer to the sense of the prov- 


ed leaders of the cause or undertake a depart- 


ment where they can do their own work in 
their own way ? It is certain that they are 
doing more harm by impeachments which the 
world sees to be groundless than they can 
compensate for by any manifestation of virtues 
so misplaced as to look like faults of great 
gravity. It is a grave responsibility to impair 
or disturb your force while in full march on 
the open battle-fieid. Such is the view of your 
and their friends ; and i do not apologize for 
communicating it. We desire to understand 
euch other, in order to co-operate. 
‘Yours, &e., H. M.’ 

To help our readers to an understanding of 
this important paragraph, ‘ some two or three,’ 
should be read Foster and those who think 
with bim. ‘Remit the charge of other folk’s 
souls, means give up all concern as to the 
quality of other men’s Abolitionism. ‘ T'he 
habit of accusation and vituperatijon perpet- 
vated when the occasionis past —the habit of | 
denouncing political anti-slavery men, acquir- 
ed when their numbers were small and there- 
fore powerless, should not be continued now 
that their numbers are large—and this for 
very obvions reasons. ‘ Let those behind you, 
be uf what quality they may, your concern is 
with the monster,and not with them.’ This is 
the same idea of remitting the ‘charge of other 
iolk’s souls.” * You know whom I mean, and 
they will know it! The ‘you’ and ‘they’ 
spoken of here, are sufficiently indicated al- 
ready. There can be no doubt that the par- 
ties themselves understand the pronouns § you’ 
and ‘they’ exactly. ‘They seem to be pitted 
against each other qnite squarely; ‘you’ means 
the enlightened, modest, just, and moderate 
party, among the Garrisonians; ‘they’ stands for 


those ‘wu0 HAVE NOT LATELY GIVEN EVIDENCE 


OF ENLIGHTENMENT, MODESTY, JUSTICE AND MOD- 
ERATION. ‘Wiil they not either defer to the 
sepse of the proved leaders of the cause, or 
undertake a department of the work where 
they cav do their own work in their own way?’ 
This, in plain English, mcans that Mr. Foster 
and Company should either bow tothe an- 
thority of certain eminent leaders from whom 
he differs, or go out of the Garrisonian 
ranks. We shall see whether Mr. and Mrs. 
Foster are to be made either to succumb or 











Let them take care of that! It seems to usa 
deplorable mistake to turn back, or keep 
your faces revericd, and charge yourselves 


a 


- 4 
s. 


to walk the plank out of the Garrison 
church. ro 
The subject is quite worth pursuing, but 
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what we have written must suffice for the pres. 
ent. Itis perhaps just as well to say, lest 
we should be hailed as a wicked partizan in 
this family quarrel, that we lean about eqnally 
to all sides. 


AID FROM ABROAD TO DR. CHEEVER'S CHURCH 








The airy and satirical article, copied from 





the New York Independent, respecting the 
mission of Miss Jounstonr, for raising money | 
in Great Britain in sustentation of the Church | 
of the Puritans, certainly puts a somewhat | 
different face upon the subject from that given | 
to it in our article in last week’s paper upon | 
the same subject. At that writing, we had| 
supposed from the open and apparently au- 
thoritative manner in which Miss Jonnsronr’s 
mission was conducted, and from the well 
known fact that Mr. Curever’s church had 
~ lost some of its leading members an account 
Of his persistent and earnest advocacy of the! 
abolition of slavery, we did not doubt that 
the mission had been planned and was _ being 
carried out with the entire consent and under | 
the direct sanction of both the church and its 
pastor; but if the Independent, a paper 
which ought to be well informed, speaks truly, 
the whole thing isa libel, a slander | upon 
both the church and its-minister. It may be 
small consolation to us in the dilemma in 
which that article places us; but such as it 
is, we accept it gratefully ; that if we have 
been deceived respecting Miss JounsTonE’s 
movements abroad, we areso in company with 
the New York Arti-Sluvery Standard, the 
Boston Liberator, und several intelligent 
speakers at the late anti-slavery meetings in 
New York City, where the matter was freely 
and openly spoken of, in the very presence of 
the Puritan Church itself. The facts set 
forth respecting the pecuniary ability of the 
Church of the Puritans ate forcibly put, and 
if not explained by other facts not stated by 
the Independent, they will do much where 
known to hinder the success of the mission 
of Miss Jounstong, if they do not defeat it 
altogether. We are persuaded, however, that 
the Independent takes a narrow view of the 
benevolent object of Miss Jounstone. There 
is nothing ‘humiliating’ in calling upon the 
_whole universe for belp to carry on the strug- 
gle agaisst American slavery—certainly noth- 
ing improper in calling upon the Christian peo- 
ple of Great britain to assist in putting down 
such a monster of extra wickedness. Itis the 
commonest thing in the world for those who 
are iike minded, to call upon each other for 
assistance in promoting an object they mutu- 
ally believe to be arighteous -and Christian 
object. The doctrine that the strong should 
help bear the infirmities of the weak, is a 
most precious and highly useful Christian doc- 
trine, and one which can be reduced to prac- 
tice without any undue exaltation on the one 
hand, or degradation on the other. It ¢annot 
be denied that in his Christian anti-slavery 
labors, Dr. CHEEVER has met with anything 
but the cordial sympathy of the denomination 
to which he belongs ; and that he is at this 
moment but feebly supported by any evangel- 
ical church or press in this country, and, 
therefore, should he see fit to ask the friends 
of the slave in Great Britain and Treland to 
assist him by their sympathy and money, he 
could do so-with good cause, and without hu- 
miliation either to himself or to his church. 
We rather relish the manner in which the 





measure, and with much apparent heartiness, 


it is urgently proper that the fact should be 





Independent puts its foot upon the attempt of 


Mr. Cugsson to make capital fora certain 
sect, out of the popularity of Dr. CHEEver in 
England, representing that sect as the special 
champion of Dr. Carever, while it is notorious 
here that its members are denouncing him 
af among the most dangerous foes which the 
anti-slavery cause has to meet. If this is ‘sup- 
port, Dr. Cuerver has received it in large 


But, as to the mission of Miss JOHNSTONE, 
if that good lady has been duly authorized to 
act the part of a good Samaritan for the 
Church of the Puritans, or for Dr. CuEerver, 


at once frankly and fully stated; and if, on 
the other hand, Miss Jomnsrone is placing 
the church or its pastor in a false light be- 





fore the Christian people of England, that 
fact should be made known. 


—- re = 


Meanwhile, it may be said that the dona-| 
tions made by the church, as stated by the 
Independent, do not, by any manner of means, 
prove that the church is not now in a needy 
condition, or that it does not deserve assist- 
ance. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 





Syracuse, June 8, 1859. 

Dear Friexp:—I wish to acknowledge in 
your paper the ‘ollowing kind favors from friends 
of the slave in the Old World: 
From Liverpool L. A. S. Society.........£10 

« . Berwick-on-[Tweed “ ......... 4 

In behalf of the fugitives that call on me in 
search of liberty, I thank these kind ladies for 
their remembrance of my poor people in their 
distress and troubies. These donations were 
sent to me by our kind and ever true friend, Mrs. 
Julia G. Crofts, whose friendship to my poor en- 
slaved people I shall ever feel thankful fur. May 
the Lord bless her with a long and happy life 
is my wish. I would have acknowledged these 
donations sooner, bad I not been absent from 
home talking for the slave, and trying to do 
something for my Book, which I hope to make 
a means of doing good for the cause of the slave 
and the Underground Railroad. 

Yours, as ever, J. W. LOGUEN, 


General Agent of the U. G. R. R., 
in Syracuse, New York. 





The Washington correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia Press concedes that See’y Thompson, 
of the Interior Department, has faithfully en- 
deavored to enforce the Jaws against the African 
slave-trade, and that his want of success is ow- 
ing to the adverse public sentiment in many 
Southern localities. He says: “I understand 
that letters have lately been received from cer- 
tain Southern Government officials, detailing the 
difficulties, and even dangers they have had to 
encounter in braving public sentiment, in regard 
to the slave traffic.”’ 





The Louisville Courier has the following 
item : ** Reese, the free negro, who instituted 
the suit to regain his wife and children, whom 
he purchased from W. Q. Smith, now deceas- 
ed,and which were illegally withheld from him. 
has gained his suitin the Circuit Court. The 
case was argued at Jength, yesterday, and giv- 
ento the jury, who returned a verdict after a 
bricf consultation. The verdict was consistent 
with the testimony, and proper and right.” 


William Sanborn, James Christian and 
David L.. Garrett, election judges of the Ist 
Ward, Cleveland, at the last city election, have 
been sued in the Common Pleas Court by Free- 





man H. Morris, tailor, who is slightly tinged 


with negro blood, for having refused to Jet him | 


vote at thatelection. The damages are laid at, 
000. 
31, ) 


‘ 





THE CRUELTY OF SOUTHERN SLAVERY. 


Some months since a free colored man nam- 
ed Manuel Mason, resident in the District of 
Columbia, was imprisoned on a charge of har- 
boring his own son, aslave lad, whose mistress 
suspected the father of having aided the child 
to run away. In the correspondence of the 
New York Evening Post we find a brief re- 
capitulation of the story, and its sequel, and 
we copy it entire. Read this simple narra- 
tive of facts, gentlemen, and then perhaps you 
will write and publish here in New England 
fresh defences from the New York Tract So- 
ciety, which dares not rebuke such sins and 
shames as these, which are the legitimate off- 
spring of American Slavery. This is the sad 
story in brief :— 

“ Manuel Mason and his wife were. the 
slaves of a white woman, livinga tew miles 


out-of thecity. A few yearsago Manuel was 


taken sick with inflammatory rheumatism, and 
was given up by the doctors as incurable.— 
Under these circumstances bis mistress offered 
to sell him for $300. Nobody would touch 
him at-that price. 

Finally she offered to give the —— his 
freedom for $300, he to pay her in installments, 
He accepted the offer, and paid off the entire 
sum in due course of time. He partially re- 
covered his health and hired the time of his 
wife for so much a year, that she might keep 
house for him in Washington. They raised a 
number of children at their own expense, but 
invariably at the age of about ten years the 
mistress took away each child and sold it off 
or appropriated it to her own use. 

At last only one child was left—“little Ben.’ 
He was, like all youngest children, a favorite 
—the baby—the comfort of the old man and 
woman. 

In September last one of our new police ap- 
proached the small dwelling of Manuel Mason 
in search of ‘little Ben,’ for the last child 
must be taken to minister to the voracious ap- 
petite of the monster, Slavery. Benjamin was 
missing, however. The father never had him 
in his power or possession for one moment, 
yct he was suddenly arrested for ‘harboring & 
slave! The law dates 1707, under which he 
was taken, and tke literal penalty is ‘one hun- 
dred pounds of tobacco per hour’ for each 
hour harboring a slave. You will perceive 
that the father was simply guilty of not find- 
ing his runaway boy. 

The officer told Mason to hunt up his boy, 
and upon his neglecting to do this he was 
thrown into jail. Although no evidence was 
offered against him, yet the Justice would not 
let Mason out on any less bail than $1500, 
which was furnished by a kind hearted citizen 
of the district. A jury very qaickly brought 
in a verdict of guilty, though with no more 
evidence of guilt than is to be found in this 
letter. Mason was remanded to jail, where 
for days he lay without a bed, and all the time 


‘with seant clothing. He lay in jail forty-nine 


days before Judge Crawford would deign to 
sentence him. ‘The sentence was to pay a fine 
of $166,66; being $1,66 ‘for every hour the 
slave was harbored—one-half of said amount 
to go to the use of the owner of the slave, 
and the other half to the United States’ I 
quote from the Judge’s sentence as reported 
in the National Intelligencer. Mason was al- 
so sentenced to pay all costs, and to remain in 
jail till the entire sum was paid! The Dis- 
trict Attorney was at last prevailed upon to 
consent, upon ample security that the money 
would be paid at the end of three manths, to 
let the poor negro go, and he 1s at liberty once 
more. In the meantime a petition is circulat- 
ing asking the Presidentto remit the fine ; 


but without a shadow of hope of success.” 





The Supreme Court of Michigan has af- 
firmed the decision of an inferior court, that a 
woman has a perfect right to contro) in all fe- 
spects the property acquired by her before ox 
after marriage, that belongs to her, independen; 


taf her husband. 
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MR. JAY'S REVIEW OF ME. LORD'S ARGUMENT 
BEFORE THE TRACT 


tan SiR: At the recent an- 
Penny ional the Directors of the 
Tract Society, 1, 28 a life-director of that 
body, submitted to them without debate a 
Preamble and Resolution, which you opposed 
in an elaborate speech, at the conclusion of 
which your deliberately deprived of the 
opportunity of saying a syllable in reply.— 
I quote the proceedings as reported in the 
Herald: : 


“On motion the Society then took a recess 
to enable the Directors to elect by ballot the 
Executive Committee. | 

W hile members were preparing their ballots, 
considerable discussion of the siave-trade res- 
olutions was going on among members. Mr. 
John Jay inquired when it would be in order 
to offer a resolution before the directors, and 
the President replied that he could do so as 
soon as the election was over. 

The President announced the result of the 
election. * * * The announcement was 
received with applause. | 

Mr. Joun Jay said as ai life-director, he 
wished to offer the following resolution to the 
Board of Directors : 

Whereas, It was unanimously and solemnly 
resolved by this Society, in 1857, after long 
and careful deliberation, and in accordance 
with the unanimous Report of a Committee of 
Fifteen, that those moral duties that grow out 
of the existence of slavery, as well ag those 
moral evils and vices that spring from the in- 
stitution, undoubtedly do fall within the pro- 
vince of this Society, and may and ought to be 
discussed in a fraternal and Chistian spirit ; 
and Whereas, at the meeting of the Society in 
1858 the omission of the Publishing Commit- 
tee to perform the said duty during the year 
then passed was reported with a special apolo- 
gy at said time, and said Report was accept- 
ed ; and Whereas, no sufficient reasons are 


offered to the Society for their prolonged neg- | 


lect to perform said duty, and there are urgent 
—- why it should be performed :—there- 
ore, ~ 

Resolved, That the Publishing Committee 
be instructed to publish during the coming 
year one or more tracts on the sin and evils of 
slavery. | 

The reading of the resolution was frequent- 
ly interrupted by hisses and outcries. At the 
close Mr. Jay handed the paper to the Secre- 
tary, saying. ‘I submit it without debate.’ 

Danie Lorp, Esq.—Mr. ou db I op- 
pose this resolution in no spirit of unfriendli- 
ness or hostility to those gentlemen who dif 
fer from the views I entertain. | 

* ® x * * %* | 

In conclusion he moved that the motion of 
Mr. Jay to instruct the Publishing Commit- 
tee be laid upon the table, adding, ‘and then, 
when this meeting adjourns, as I suppose it 
will very soon, I trust that it never will be 
heard of any more except in the lamentations 
for its failure.’ [Tremendous applause. | 

* *% * * % *% 

The Cuatrr—The question is on laying the 
resolution on the table. 

Mr. Jay—Will Mr. Lord withdraw his mo- 
tion for a moment ? | 

Mr. Lorp—No, Mr. Jay,I will not. [Re- 
newed cheers and shouts of ‘Sit down ! ‘Gag 
law !’ etc. ] | 
. The motion to lay on the table was 
then put and declared carried.” | 


Before entering upon the review of your ar 
goment, = I propose now to make, let me 
y a word of your refusal | 
wane 4 y to allow me then 
Submitted the resolution without debate 
eh ye paar iy itself, reserving, of course, my 
g reply to any objection that might be 


urged against it, 
tion in a careful tet the resolu- 





ance and perfect fairness, disclaiming, in ad- 
vance all unfriendliness and discussing the 
doctrine of trust powers as connected with the 
constitution of the Society in legal phrase, and 
apparently with the impartiality of a judge, 
you were listened to with that respectful at- 
tention which was due to your reputation asa 
jurist and to your cbaracter as @ man. 


In the course of your remarks, you broached 
new and startling propositions in 1egard to 
the relative powers and duties of the Mem- 
bers and Directors of the Society on the one 
side, and the Executive Committee on the 
other. You declared that the former could 
no more instruct the latter than the people 
could instruct a judge whom they had elected. 
You elevated the Managers to the position of 
absolute dictators, blending in their own per- 
sors all powers legislative and judicial os well 
as executive, and you reduced the Directors 
and Members after the election of their of- 
ficers to the merest ciphers, with no right to 
utter the voice or to declare the policy of the 
Society. You at the same time intimated 
that the position of the members being merely 
that of trustees, forbade the idea of their dele- 
gating that trust or acting by proxy even in 
the depositing of a ballot, and you wound up 
by sitting yourself in judgment upon the 
whole Society, and denouncing “as a gross 
usurpation” their action in 1857, referred to in 
the preamble of my resolutions ;—an action 
unanimously recommended by fifteen eminent 
gentlemen after a year’s deliberation, and unan- 
imously adopted by the Society, without a 
murmur of dissent. 

It caused no little surprise when, after so 
elaborate and decided an exposition of your 
views on behalf of the Management, and such 
a wholesale condemnation of the action of the 
Society at large, you concluded your speech 
with a motion to lay. the resolution on the 
table ; frankly declaring that your intention in 
so doing was to cut off all response, and reply- 
ing to my appeal, respectfully made, that you 
would withdraw your motion for a moment to 
allow me a word, “No, Mr. Jay, 1 will 
not.” 

Your reply, which hardly exhibited your 


usual fairness and courtesy, made it evident } 


that you had spoken on behalf of the Mana- 
gers, and that neither they nor you were dis- 
posed to allow their cause to be damaged by 
any correction of your statements of fact, or 


any refutation of fallacies in your: argument.— | 


Desperate cases, it is said, require desperate 
remedies, and the length to which an advocate 
may allowably go in behalf of a client, isa 


question which every lawyer must determine 
for himself. 


There isa well-known English authority 
which some, it is true, have more than ques- 
tioned, but which, if the Managers of the 
Tract Society accept it as in accordance with 
“Evangelical Christianity and sound morali- 
ty,” fully justifies them and their advocates in 
appropriating to themselves, at the public an- 
niversaries, the fullest privilege of speech, in 
indulging in personalities and denunciations, 
and accusing their opponents of “ gross usur- 
pation,” and then instantly closing the door of 
debate and refusing to hear the other side. 


Lord Brougham has said that “ the advo- 
cate in the discharge of that office knows but 
one person in the world, that client and none 
other. That to save that client by all expedi- 
ent means, to protect that client at all hazards 
and costs to all others, and among others to 
himself, is the highest and most unquestioned 
of his duties ; and he must not regard the 
alarm, the suffering, the torment, the destruc- 
tion, which he may bring upon any other.— 
Nay, separating even the duties of a patriot 
from those of an advocate, and casting them, 
if need be, to the wind, he must go on, reck- 
less of the consequences, if his fate should un- 
happily be to involve his country in confusion, 
for his client’s protection.” 

This rule, if you regard it a sound one, un- 
doubtedly justified your attempt as the advo- 
cate of the Managers to close the mouths of 
all of the life members and directors of the 
Tract Society whose views did not accord 


with your own ; and as your learned associate | 


— 





‘in the deferse of the Managers, Mr. Hiram 


Ketchum, pursued precisely the same policy, 
assuming for himself on a similar resolution 
touching the African slave trade the largest 
latitude of debate, and the liberty of direct 
personal allusion, not simply by glance but by 
name, and then following your example closed 
with a motion that cut off reply: and yet 
again attempted to stay Dr. Bacon in his argu- 
ment by withdrawing the amendment to which 
Dr. Bacon was speaking,—it waa evident to 
the house, and it is now understood by the 
public at large, that the efforts of Mr. Ketch- 
um and yourself to retain in your own hands 
the whole of the discussion, and to compel 
your Opponents to silence by what I must 
frankly say seemed to mea perversion of par- 
liamentary fairness and parliamentary cour- 
tesy, were the tactics deliberately resorted 
to, under the exigencies of the case, and 
for the reason that by our putting the 
question of the duty of the Managers in 
the simple form presented by thisand the sub- 
sequent resolutions, the Managers, as Dr. 
Spring phrased it, had found themselves. “in a 
very narrow pluce.” 


I well remember, Sir, that some three years 
ago, when the citizens of New York had as- 
sembled to express their indignation at the 
cowardly hand which prostrated in the Senate 
our noble countryman and my own dear friend 
CHARLES SuMNER,—whom may God soon re- 


store to usin his olden vigor—you addressed 


them in an animated speech, in which, with 
scathing force, you stigmatized the conduct of 
those Senators who offered no opposition to 
the assassin while striking his bese blow, not 
at the rights of one Senator, but at the inde- 
pendence of all the Senators. You declared in 
reference to their privilege of debate: “ It is 
not their privilege, it is my privilege, it is 
your privilege, it is our privilege ;” and you 
concluded a.manly and effective address by 
enjoining your countrymen to “ remember that 
nothing is of greater or higher importance to 
the country than to preserve freedom of 
speech and of debate in our legislative bodies 
against every attempt to subvert it.” 


I cannot but regret that the lesson you then 
taught to the country, should seem to have 
been forgotten by yourself, and that the infla- 
ence of yourcharacter and example should 
have been given even in the capacity of coun- 
sel, to the suppression of fair debate on an oe- 
casion and on a subject where you had shown, 
by your own elaborate and very skillful argu- 
ment, that debate was legitimate and proper. 


It is always easy fora managing majority 
who are ready to condescend to such a maneu- 
ver, especially when they are aided by acon- 
venient chairman, to gag an opposing minori- 
ty, ani! to exalt in their anticipated lamenta- 
tions over the fate of smothered resolutions. 
It is a game that for long years was played in 
the House of Representatives with at least as 
much skill as the Executitve Committee of 
the Tract Society can hope to exhibit, from 
the presentation of the first anti-slavery peti- 
tion more than twenty years ago; but the 
success that has attended political attempts, 
by gag-laws, to stay the beating of the public ~ 
heart onthe question of slavery, one would 
suppose has hardly been such as to encourage 
its repetition in religious associations, and 
with such an audience as that assembled at the 
Academy. Whether or not they could all 
tollow and understand your legal argument, 


they could not fail to understand your refusal 


to allow a reply to it. Americans, like their 
English ancestors, are fond of fair play, and al- 
though an unscrupulous facticn and a partisan 
press may applaud the clever device that 
smothers debate, and enables a speaKer under 
its cautious cover, to strike powerful blows and 
utter sweeping charges and indulge in sarcasm, 
shielded and gheltered from a single blow in 
return, it is not to be supposed that conduct 
which would not be tolerated in circles of far 
less pretension, will command the approval of 
the American yo when exhibited by the 
management of an institution for the promo- 
tion of “ Evangelical Christianity and sound 
morality.” 

Already murmurs are heard, even from the 
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presses most friendly to the managers, and 
most hostile to the introduction of the slavery 
question into the publications of the Society. 
The Times editorially remarks, (May 14th :) 
“Those efforts (to induce the Tract Society 
to publish against the evils of slavery) must, 
not be met in the spirit and by the weapons 
wielded by the dominant party at the meeting 
of Wednesday last. ‘The weapons were car- 
nal and the temper devilish. The same ex- 
hibition at a political meéting would have 
been deemed disgraceful, and just cause of 
alarm for the liberties of the country.” 


The Courier and Enquirer also expresses 
itself with almost similar force in regard to the 
folly of the attempt “to suppress by clamor 
and violence” the utterance of those who 
wished the Society to condemn the slave trade. 
{ cannot help thinking, Sir, that Mr. Ketchum 
and yourself have unwittingly assisted, to the 
greatest extent, the cause which you opposed, 
and damaged eqfally that which you advo- 
cated, by the attempts to monopolize the dis- 
cussion and allow no reply to your arguments 
and assertions. .fudialiecran partem express- 
es the instinctive feeling of every honest and 
intelligent assembly, and an argument on one 
side, where the party making it carefully cuts 
off reply from the other side, will seldom carry 
conviction. 


Your anticipation that the matter was ended 
with your resolution, and would never again 
be heard of, was answered by the introduction 
of similar resolutions almost before the Acade- 
my had ceased to echo with your voice ; and 
your assertion that “the members had no 
power but to elect officers” was met by the 
vote of the house on the resolution of Dr. 
Spring, denouncing the slave trade and depre- 
cating its revival. So far from indulging in 
lamentation over the fate of a resolution thus 
disposed of, its fate inspires not simply hope 
but confidence. That man isa novice in 
American politics who has not learned that 
the course that requires to be bolstered by 
the suppression of debate is already lost. The 
party that shrinks from allowing a reply toits 
arguments has confessed its weakness, and the 
confession is noted by the world ; and the main 
assumption of your speech, that the managers 
are the Society, and that the members are 
ciphers, and that the Society in 1857 were 
guilty “of a gross usurpation” in determining 
what were their rights and their duties in re- 
gard to slavery, is already felt by the public 
at large to be one so singularly at variance 
with common sense and common practice that 
it was not without reason youshrank from its 
being answered. | 

The charge thus made by you is not a light 
one. it is a wholesale impeachment of the 
wisdom and the judgment—not of myself, for 
I had nothing to do with the matter—but of 
the Committee of Fifteen who reported the 
resolutions, and of the entire body of mem- 


- bers, directors, and managers by whom they 


were unanimously adopted. Uponsuch an in- 
dictment it is clear that they had aright to be 
heard before being summarily condemned, and 
as, since the meeting in question, you have 
again brought the matter before the public, 
by re-writing your speech for publication, and 
it is put forthas an authoritative exposition 
of the principles that lie at the basis not only 
ofthe Tract Society, but of other associations 
having a similar foundation, I propose to ex- 
amine the correctness of your premises, the 
soundness of your argument and the justness 
of your conclusion. | 


I agree with you that there has been ao 
gross usurpation, but I think it has been a 
usurpation not by the Society against their 
servants, the managers, but on the part of the 
managers on the rights and principles of the 
Society, their master. 

I believe [can make it clear that your cli- 
ents, the Executive Committee, have violated 
authoritative instructions which they were 
morally bound to observe; that they find 
their excuses for disobedience, based upon the 
opposition of the South and the constitutional 
requirement that their tracts shall be such as 
to meet the approbation of all Evangelical 
Christians, have been rendered too transparent 


WN ens 








a last and desperate resort, they have suddenly 
bit upon the novel idea, whose discovery you 
announced at the Academy, that the instruc- 
tions are void for want of authority, and that 
neither excuse nor apology is required, for their 
being violated deliberately and treated with 
contempt. 

That the character of these resolutions 
which you now, for the first time, and with 
such grave solemnity, have denounced as “a 
gross usurpation,” or as in your revised speech 
‘a great usurpation,” on the rights of tLe Ex- 
ecutive Committee, may be fully understood, 
it is proper to refer to the circumstance under 
which they were adopted, as it will appear 
that the action now complained of by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee as unconstitutional, was 
suggested and invited by themselves. 


In 1852 a Congregational Union in Illinois 
addressed a letter to the Society, in which 
they remarked, “ We feel sure that the time 
has come when the continued absence from 
the publications of your Society, of all that 
relates to slavery will be significant ; that si- 
lence can no longer be neutrality or indiffer- 
ence, and that a tract literature which speaks 
less plainly of slavery than of other specific 
evils, will conduce to a defective, partial, and 
unsound morality.” 

To this letter a reply was made by the Sec- 
retary, Rev. R. 8. Cook, in which he based 
the refusal of the Society to allude to slaver 
upon the constitutional requirement that all 
tracts should be calculated to meet the appro- 
bation of all Evangelical Christians, and con- 
cluded with declaring that “the course of duty 
seems plain before us, toadhere as a Society 
to the simple Gospel in its essential saving 
truths.” 

As the Society, however, did not regard the 
constitutional requirement—their conscien- 
tious adherence to which forbade them to say 
a syllable against slavery—as confining them 
to the ‘‘simple Gospel” to the exclusion of 
other matters,—butas leaving them at perfect 
liberty to announce the divine wrath against 
sundry habits which they had no hesitation in 
denouncing as crimes, although not so regard- 
ed by all evangelical Christians—such as 
reading novels, playing cards, selling and drink- 
ing wine, dancing, smoking, suuffing, and 
chewing tobacco, and going to acircus, a 
theater, or a horse race, the reasoning of Mr. 
Cook, considered in connection with the daily 
practice of the managers, so far from satisfy- 
ing the public mind, deepened the conviction 
that the refusal to publish tracts against the 
monstrous evils inherent in slavery, was rath. 
er due to some peculiar sympathy with slavery, 
or its supporters, than to the extreine and 
holy scrupulousness claimed for them by Mr. 
Cook. 

“The agitation,” I quote from a pamphlet 
by Judge Jay, ‘‘continued and increased, and 
new intensity was given to it by the conduct 
of Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D. D., one of the 
Publishing Committee, and as such possessing 
an absolute veto on every tract offered for 
publication. This reverend gentleman had 
published «labored vindication of American: 
slavery, excusing and extenuating each of its 
abominations, and in its sneering, jeering tone 
highly insulting to such of his fellow Chris- 
tians as had been zealous in exposing the _in- 
iquities of the slave system.” At length the; 
officers of the Society became alarmed, and as 
the epponents of its policy had intimated an 
intention of procuring the appointment of a 
Committee to consider and report upon the 
policy they were pursuing, the Executive Com- 
mittee at the last hour offered to facilitate 
such an inquiry, and the following resolation 
was passed by the Society: 

“ Regarding the action and proceedings of 
the Executive Committee as frankly and in- 
genuously inviting the fullest investigation 
into all the affairs committed to their care,— 
Therefore, Resolved, that at the suggestion of 
the Executive Committee themselves a special 
Committee of Fifteen be appointed to inquire 
into and review the proceedings of the Execu- 


to serve any longer the purpose ; and that, as | special meeting to be called by the said Com. 


mittee at their discretion.” 


The acting members of this Committee 
were Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey, Rev. Thomas De Witt D. D., New 
York, Hon. William Jessup of Pennsylvania, 
tev. Albert Barnes of Philadelphia, Rev. 
Francis Wayland, D. D., of Rhode Island, 
Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, D. D., of New York, 
Rev. John S. Stone, D. D.,‘of Massachusetts, 
Rev. John N. McLeod, D. D., of New York, 
James Donaldson, Esq, of New York, 
George H. Stuart, Esq., of Philadelphia, Rev. 
Joel Hawes, D. D., of Hartford, Rev. Ray 
Palmer, D. D., of Albany, Rev. S. 8. Schmuck- 
er, D. D., of Pennsylvania, Rev. Mark Hop- 
kins, D. D., of Massachusetts. : 


‘‘ They were men,’’as the Executive Com- 
mittee themselves remarked, “of highest in- 
fluence in the churches, and whose names had 
many of them most justly a currency and 
weight far beyond our national limits.” 


This Committee in the year 1857 reported 
unanimously the resolutions in question, which 
were unarimously adopted by the Society at 
a very large meeting, and which I reproduce 
in full to enable us the more readily to judge 
of the justice of your charge that they were 
“an act of gross usurpation :” | 

““Tn relation to publishing upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, the Committee recommend the 
adoption of the following resolutions, as mark- 
ing out the line of discrimination between 
what the American Tract Society, according 
om its constitution, may and may not pub- 

ish : 7 

Resolved, 1. That the American Tract So- 
ciety was established for a definite purpose, 
namely, ‘to diffuse a knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of sinners, and 
to promote the interests of vital godliness 
and sound morality by the circulation of re- 


ligious tracts calculated to receive the appro- 


bation of all evangelical Christians.’ 


2. That this Society cannot, therefore, with 
propriety allow itself to be made a special 
organ of any one system of religious or moral 
reform, such as temperance, peace, anti-popery, 
anti-slavery, etc; while within its proper 
sphere, its influence should sustain the cause 
of truth and righteousness in all their depart- 
ments. 

3. That in endeavoring to accomplish its 
high and holy mission, the Society should 
deal even-handedly, and bear impartial _ testi- 
mony against allforms of fundamental doc- 
trinal error and practical immorality, prevail- 
ing in any and every part of our country. 

4, That in the judgment of your Committee, 
the political aspects of slavery lie entirely 
without the proper sphere of this Society, and 
cannot be discussed in its publications; but 
that those moral duties which grow out of the 
existence of slavery, as well as those moral 
evils and vices which it is known to promote, 
and which are condemned in Scripture, and so 
much deplored by evangelical Christians, un- 
doubtedly do fall within the province of this 
Society, and can and ought to be discussed in 
a fraternal and Christiaa spirit. : 

5. That whatever considerations in the past 
ray have seemed to recommend to the Pab- 
lishing Committee the course pursaed in its 
revision of certain works, yet in the future 
publication of books and tracts, no, alteration 
or omission of the sentiments of any author 
should be made ; but works not adapted to 
the design of the Socicty in their original torm, 
or by a regular impartial abridgment, should 


be wholly omitted. 
v | & ie oe oe, 


7. That we gratefully acknowledge the fa- 





vor of Divine Providence in the blessing which 
has rested upon the American ine ty, 
in its onw rogress of success prosperity, 
and the peuetloent influence it has exerted = 
on our country and the world. 

8. That we cordially recognize the fidelity 
and devotedness with which the interests of the 











Society have been superintended and conduct- 
ed by the officers Executive Committee, 
five of the present members having been 





tive Committee, and report to the next an- 
nual mecting to be duly convened,or toa 
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among its original founders. 
9. That with great confidence in the wis- 
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dom of the Executive Committee, we antici-| 
pate that their action, in carrying out the) 
principles contained in the previous resolutions | 
will be sych as will tend to promete the widest | 
and best usefulness of this Society throughout 
our whole country.” : : | 

The Executive Committee elected at the 
Anniversary mecting of 1857, so far from re- 
garding tbis action of the Society, embracing 
as it did the joint action of the life-members, 
the life-directors, and the Executive Commit- 
tee themselves, who were included in the one 
class or the other, as a “gross usurpation” on | 
their own authority, accepted it as embodying | 
instructions which they were bound to obey, 





and asthe action of a body who were con- 
stitutionally authorized to instruct them. | 


In 1858 they submitted a Special Report. 
unanimously signed by the Publishing and | 
Executive Committees, proffering an apology 
for the non-performance of the duty imposed | 


‘upon them—an apology that was based not) 


upon any question of the clear right of the 
Society to instruct the :xecutive Committee, 
or of the clear duty of the Committee to obey 
such instruction, but altogether upon special 
reasons separate and apart from the question 
of authority. This will appear most distinctly 
from the language used by them. 

They submitted that they had found a new 
state of things existing in the South, in re- 
gard to the subject, from that anticipated by 
the Committee, and that as the last resolution 
“certainly intimated that soME score AND 
RANGE WERE ALLOWED THEIR JUDGMENT, as to 
the time and measures of action,” (they claim. 
ed neither scope nor range as_ to the _princi- 
ples,) * * * “there was a complicated knot 
and entanglement in the instructions of the re- 
port’—and next they refer to an alleged vari- 
ance in the intentions of one member of the 
Committee and those of the other members, 
and remark, (the italics and capitals are their 
own.) “ The animus imponentis, or the inten- 
tion of the ENACTING BoDy, is an important 
question in casuistry with regard to a new law, 
and that question in this case becomes, what 
was the purpose of THE Soctety, not of the 
Committee of Fifteen, but the Society, at its 
annual meeting on adopting that report, ard 





in sending down to the officers and Executive | 


Committee these resolutions ? ‘l'Hat Soctery 
is the party laying on us or imposing these | 
instructions. What as a Society did they in- 
tend ?” 

* * * « Bat to pass from these considera- 
tions, the Publishing Committee and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, of which they form a part, 
were but & SUBORDINATE LODY, cast on this 
new state of affairs,etc. * * * Itis in all 
cases of subordinate agents exercising a vague 
aod disputed power A SAFE AND HONORED RULE 
THAT THE ACTION OF THE SUBORDINATES SHOULD 
AS FAR AS POSSIBLE AVOID INNOVATION, AND 
LEAVE ANY EMERGING QUESTION at stake to re- 
main unaffected by their subordinate acts, and 
to be in its integrity reserved for the pEcISION 
OF THE HIGHER POWER APPOINTING THEM.<—= 
Here the Society is such superior power.” * * 
“If it (a rapture between North and South) 
must be made, is it not better that it should 
be dose deliberately, with full knowledge, and 
by the body having the moral right ?” 


Thus mach from the minute ofthe Pablish- 
ing Committee, which was adopted by the 
Executive Committee ina report in which 
they remark in the same strain : 


.“The Publishing and Executive Committee 
were but @SUBORDINATE BODY, acting with 
limited powers under a Society itself occupy- 
ing by the constitution a platform of certain 
limite as'to object and work. In case of 
doubt or debate as to the acts of subordinates, 
it is arale of common morality, that if the 
power be doubttul, the act should not be, if it 
> be avoided, such as to be irrevocable. If 
the superior and appointing power have fail- 
ed to give explicit instructions, his subordi- 
F On any novel course 
issatisied, would be un- 


| nieitnnsl 
k:xecutive Committee saved ‘tke te my 


tire and intact for the Society, the superior 


which his superior, if d 
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such dubious cases, when INVOLVING RESULTS. 
WHICH THE SUPERIOR BODY CANNOT RECALL, IS 
RUT THE UNWARRANTABLE ARROGATION OF Pow: 
ERS NOT RIGHTFULLY GIVEN. p. 198, 

The apology of the Executive Committee 
in 1858, thus skillfully and delicately made to 
rest in great part on their fear of arrogating 
powers that did not belong to them, and their 
desire to leave open the door for 9 reconsider- 
ation and renewal by the Society of the in- 
structions to carry out the intent of the reso- 


lutions, the moment the Southern mind be-} 


came more calm, or the occasion for action 
more urgent, was accepted, and on motion of 


| Bishop McIlvaine the report was adopted. 


Another year rollsround. The insolent im- 
piety of slavery has grown more intolerable. 
The American slave-trade, with its multiplied 
auction-blocks, where even women are exposed 
to brutal examinations, mothers separated 
from their children, and husbands from their 
wives, and all the ties of human nature ruth- 
lessly insulted, has aroused anew the indigna- 
tion and disgust of Christendom. No single 
step toward the abolition or amelioration of 
slavery, or of its worst evils, has been taken 
by a single State. The Bible remains a seal. 
ed book. Marriage, as Judge Orawford re- 
cently declared from the Bench at Washing- 
ton, is not recognized between slaves—the sep- 
aration of families exists, if possible, to a yet 
greater extent than formerly from the increas- 
ed value of slave labor, and the fate of the 
wretched millions who groan under the lash 
of brutal overseers seems more utterly rayless 
than ever. Not simply do the monied power 
of the land and the political power of the 
Democracy combine to extinguish hope, but 
the Southern pulpit following the lead of 
Northern divines with South-side views, claims 
for slavery the approval of heaven in this Re- 
public, and in this latter half of the nineteenth 
century, as when Cowper's plaintive strain 
touched the heart of England— 


" a tome and fashion ask them still to 
eeu, 
And holy men give Scripture, for the deed.” 

The African slave-trade, whose final aboli- 
tion was provided for by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and which, at the earliest moment allow- 
ed to Congress, was forbidden, and subsequent- 
ly branded as piracy, punishable with death, 
has been revived by Southern slaveholders 
and now defies the Federal laws and the mora) 
sentiment of the nation, backed by a faithless 
pulpit, a hireling press, a conniving executive, 
convenient judges, and perjured jurors, 

The slave-traders of the “Echo” are ac- 
quitted in the teeth of the clearest evidence. 
Congo negroes are advertised for sale in vari- 
ous parts of the South. Proclamation is 
made by eighteen planters of Mississippi under 
their own hands, offering so much per head 
for African negroes of varying age and sex, 
deliverable between the ports of Florida and 
Texas. Newspaper presses and political con- 
ventions declare that the trade “must be and 
shall be revived,’ and that “there are no con- 
siderations of justice and humanity applicable 
to the African trade which are not equally ap- 
plicable to the institution of domestic slavery,” 
and their seems no reason to doubt that atthe 
present moment the olden slave-hunts are re- 
newed in the kingdom of Dahomy to supply 
with slaves the newly opened American mar- 
ket, end that “Cargoes of Despair” are endur- 
ing the horrors of the middle age before 
encountering the fearful lot that awaits them 
in the Republic of Washington. | Under these 
circumstances, and remembering that the 
Tract Society had long given aid and comfort 
to the slaveholders by matilating their reprints 
in behalf of both slavery and tke slave-trade, 
and feeling that under existing circumstances 
silence was acquiescence, and acquiescence 
was partnership in guilt, I moved in the 
Board of Directors, on behalf of many life. 
members and directors, the preamble and _ re- 
solution that you opposed, which, after recit- 


ing the resolution of 1857 and the apology of 
the Committce in 1858, proceeds : 


‘‘And whereas, no safficient,reason appears 


| to the Society for their prolonged neglect to 


perform the said duty, but there are urgent 


ene 





reasons why it should be performed ;— 


“ Therefore, Resolved, That the Publishing 
Committee be instructed to publish, during 
the coming year, one or more tracts on the 
evils and vices that spring from slavery.” 

Forgetful of the main ground of their ap- 
ology the last year, the Committee with singu- 
lar facility place themselves in a teverse posi- 
tion, and allow you to plead for them, and 


support the plea by a learned argument, that | 
the resolutions of 1857 were “a gross usurpa- . 


tion on their rights.” Last year they, these 
same gentlemen, said they did not obey the 
resolution because they were a purely subordi- 
nate body, with very limited powers, and they 
were afraid, as obedience involved some doubt- 
ful results that it would imply on their part an 
unwarrantable arrogation of powers not right- 
fully belonging to them, and therefore they 
deemed it their duty to submit the matter to 
the reconsideration of the Society, the su- 
perior power. 

This year they will not listen to the reconsid- 
eration of the matter either by the Society or 
the directors, for the reason that they, as they 
now assume, are the supreme Executive Com- 
mittee, standing above and apart from the So- 
ciety, giving orders but receiving none ; and 
that the Society, stripped by some unexplain- 
ed process of its inherert superiority, to which 
till now they have bowed with profund obei- 
sance, having expended its power in electing 
them, is bound to submit to their sovereign 
will, and has no morerightto instruct them 
as to their duty than the people have to teach 
law to the judge whom they have elected to 
the bench. Accustomed as the public are to 
hear occasionally diverse and inconsistent 
pleas urged at the baron behalf of indicted 
criminals, it is something new to hear pleas so 
absolutely contradictory gravely put forth by 
Christian gentlemen. And one may be par- 
doned for finding it difficult to follow them in 
their defense or clearly to understand their 
logic. 

“One thing, however, appears to be clear, 
that whether, according to their first plea, the 
managers are a subordinate body with no pow- 
er, or whether, according to their new plea, 
which you have so elaborately argued on their 
behalf, they area superior body with all the 
power, they donot intend to publisha line 
against slavery or the slave trade. And this, 
efter all, is the vital point. Ifthey have counted 
the cost, and have decided to betray the in- 
nocent blood of millions of their fellow men that 
cries from the savannahs of the South and the 
wilds of Africa; if theyintend to bear by 
their silence, their omissions, and their muti- 
lations, false witness in the name of “ vital 
godliness and sound morality” in behalf of 
slavery and the slave trade, it is indeed buta 
trifling matter in view of the grand result of 
crime and guilt and direct moral responsibility, 
—whether, in regard to the pretended apolo- 
gies for their complicity, their witness from 
year to year agreeth or not together. 


As the elaborate apology of your clients in 


1858 so compleiely answers and refutes your 
argument in their behalf in 1859, a carefnl 
analysis of it on my part might hardly be ne- 
cessary, but I will refer to some important 
elements, as they seem to me, to a sound de- 
cision, that I observe with surprise are wholly 
omitted and overlooked in your discussion of 
the relative powers of the Society and the 
Committee. First, One of the lessons which 
I was taught by you when more than twenty 
years ago, I was so fortunate as to read law 
in your office, and to study under your guid- 
auce the elemental principles of jurisprudence, 
wag never to base an opinion upon partial da- 
ta, alwaysto seek the highest sources of au- 
thority, and not to pronounce upon the pow- 
ers or duties of a corporation without care- 
fally examining the charter whence those rights 
and duties had’ arisen. 

Remembering this rule, I look to tke char- 
ter of the American Tract Society, granted 
‘n 1841, to which, singularly enough, you do 
not even refer, to discover who constitute the 
corporation and what is its object. It there 
appears that the corporation are not the Ex- 
eentive Committee nor the Board of Direct- 
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ors, but the members. “All such persons as 
now are or may hereafter become members of 
the American Tract Society, formed in the 
city of New York, in the year 1825, are con- 
stituted a body corporate by the name of the 
American Tract Society, for the purpose of 
priuting and circulating religious publications.” 
Secondly, I submit that donorsto the funds 
of the Society, under the plan set forth in the 
constitution, do not when they give thirty or 
fifty dollars, without special designation, to 
its funds, as you contend, make it '*‘ an entire 
gift, parting with their right as proprietors,” 
for that donation, by the plan set forth in the 
constitution, entitles each donor—and this 
ak gaa equally with the charter seems to 
ave escaped your notice—so long as he shall 
live, to an annual dividend of a fixed pecuni- 
ary value, to be paid in tracts, calculated to 
promote the interests of vital gedliness and 
sound morality. When, therefore, you de- 
scribe the Society’s funds as eminently a T'rust 
property, and enumerate the disinterested mo- 
tives that should secure its right management, 
ou might have added thatcach member had, 
in view of his own beneficial interest in the 
fund as a proprietor, his own right to the an- 
nual dividend, or if he should prefer it, toa 
return at any time of 50 percent. of the cap 
ital contributed, in the shape of religious 
tracts calculated to promote sound morality— 
a direct valuable personal interest in addition 
to his duty as a trustee, inthe right adminis- 
tration of the Society and its publications, to 
the end that he may receive for his own use, 
and for circulation by his own hands, his an- 
nual dividends in the sterling coin of pure re- 
ligion and sound morality, and not in any 
counterfeit currency such as we think has oc- 
casionally issued from the Society’s mint. 


If the Committee should believe, however 
conscientiously, that a bogus substitute is de- 
manded for circulation in the slave States, and 
that the legitimate céin would there be rejected, 
that certainly constitutes no reason why the 
thousands and tens of thousands of members 
throughout the free States entitled by the con- 
stitution of the Society andthe terms of their do 
nations to recular issues of “ Religious Tracts,’ 
should not be supplied with such tracts of an 
honest character, instéad of the mutilated 
compilations which, fostering slavery and en- 
couraging the slave trade, are, as we contend, 
corrupting our morals as a nation, by con- 
founding the first principles of right and wrong 
ind conveying the idea that evangelical Chris- 
tanity is consistent with the daily practice of 
the worst of crimes. 

‘t being admitted that anti-slavery tracts of 
the kind contemplated by my resolution, are 
in ascordance with the constitutional objects 
of the Society, I submit, thirdly, that no al- 
legeddifficulty on the part. of the Managers 
in thecirculation at the South of tracts against 
slavery and the slave trade, constitutes a valid 
argument against the publication of such tracts 
for distribution amoung those members of the 
Society who are entitled to receive tracts, and 
desire to receive those of this character. 

In the fourth place, since the members are, 
as | have shown, not simply trustees, as you 
contend, but also proprietors, with a direct 
personal interest constitutionally secured to 
them in the right management of the institu- 
tion, the argument that they cannot delegate 
‘heir discretion—for the reason that “they 
are mere trustces and heave no power as pro- 
prietors’efalls to the ground. 


The Legislature by the act of incorporation 
reserved the powerto alter the act, and if 
they are satisfied that tue rights of the 20,000 
memoers, if the number is not still larger, scat- 
tered through the country, and unable to attend 
in person the annual meetings, require for their 
protection an act similar to that which was at 
tna last session, adopted by the Assembly, by 
a vote of 69 to 21, and passed toa third 
reading in the Senate, enabliog members to 
vote by proxy, it séems to me clear that such 
an enabling statute would be not only perfect- 
ly constitutional, but eminently proper. Had 
the attempt been made to indace the Society 
of its own motion, to adopt a by-law autbor- 
izing the members to vote by proxy, it might 


have been open to the objection that such al“an Executive Committee” to conduct the 
by-law required legislative sanction to give it! business of the Society ; and it is an unheard 
validity ; but the right of the Legislature, in| of claim that the officers and agents of the So- 
the exercise of its sovereign prerogatives un-| ciety appointed to conduct its executive busi- 
der the constitution, to give that privilege to| ness, should contend that by the simple act 
the members of a corporation which it has it-| of their appointment to do the business of the 
self created by a charter which it reserves the| Society, they are elevated to a position supe 
right to alter or repeal at pleasure, is one| rior to the Society, and endowed with an ab- 
against which I have yet to beara valid ob-{solute discretion—and that the Society has, 
jection. | by their appointment, stripped itself of the 
In the fifth place, and now wecome to} right which, in common with every corporate 
the gist of your argument, that the resolutions} body, it possesses at common law, “ to regu- 
of 1857 were “a gross usurpation” by the| late the duties and conduct of its agents.”"— 
Society on the rights ot the Executive Com-} As Zhe Journal of Commerce remarks, in 
mittee, 1 cannot admit your position, that “in| reference to your speech, “the principles 
looking into the constitution of the charter| which it sets forth, with so much clearness, 
their (the members) only power and function| are as applicable to other benevolent institu- 
is at their annua! meeting to nominate and ap-| tions which have money committed to their 
point the officers of the institution the effec. | care for the purpose specified in their consti- 
tive managers of the charity.” Looking at “the| tution, asit is to the American Tract Socie- 
charter,” we have found that the members are| ty ; the subject is, therefore, of general in- 
the corporation. They constitute the body| terest.” It may be that the executive servants 
politic atlarge. No directors, managers, or| of other corporations also may be inclined, in 
Executive Committee, are named in the char- | imitation of the Tract Society managers, by 
ter or are therein intrusted with the authority,| a coup detat to throw off their allegiance to 
or apy part of it, recessary to carry out the | the appointing power, and declare themselves 
objects of the institution ; and by virtue of| the mastersand not the servants. But the 
their charter, the members constituting the} very full committal of the directors of the 
corporate body have aright at common law| Tract Society, in their last year’s report, to 
and without any further statute, to make all| the olden doctrine, that the Society, as the 
laws not inconsistent with their charter, for} Superior Power, had a right to instruct ; and 
the management of their business and proper- | they, as the subordinate, were bound to obey ; 
ty; for the accomplishment of the object of| the uniform practice of the Society fur long 
their foundation, and to regulate the dutjes| yearsto declare, by its own vote at the An- 
and conduct of their officers and agents.—| niversary meetings, under the lead of the ablest 
Now, have the members by the constitution | and most conservative jurists of the country, 
they have adopted stripped themselves of this} the duty and the policy it should observe for 
power given them by the State ? the future ; and the perfect fitness and propri- 
Article IV. provides that the Society shall | ety of the solemn action of the Society on the 
meet annually on a fixed day, when the pro-| Subject of slavery in the years 1856 aud 1857 
ceedings of the foregoing year shall be re-|—their careful choice of wise counselurs—the 
ported, and a Board, consisting of a Presi-| calm deliberation and consultation of those 
dent, Vice-Presidemt, Secretaries, a Treasurer, | counselors during the ensuing year—the mod- 
two Auditors, and thirty-six Directors, shall | eTation of their views—the impregna- 
be chesen. ble strength of their conclusions,— 
In this section, if any, is to be found the| @nd their unanimous adoption, by the entire 
renunciation by the Society of all its inherent | Society, not only in its corporate capacity,but 
controlling power. Article V. prescribes the | With the concurrence of all its branches, mem- 
duties of the Board of Directors. pepe Reger ym a epg tire Ser aR | 
“The Board of Directors shall annually | 2 8YU@0¢ Of Cissent trom @ single individual, 
elect by ballot a Publishing, a Distributing, peerage wet A rte gp ce 5 en by a 
and a Finance Committee, each consisting of pu . th aN low ' ey F ee | 
not less than three nor more than six members, aa ?, on ah ‘ne? “ry » <0 aed t | 
the members of which three Committves shall | 27° Prociaim ni —— h ay eerste 
constitute an [xecutirE ComMitTEr to con- ag a Be ne of t ge Aeagres ver 2 and 
duct the business of the Society, and shall be ia _— “ll f mage * heel or oO 
ex officio members of the Board. The Board yreninnans 4 Bons Cth oe Pitts : ; ty OreAtive 
shall have power to enact by-lawsa’and to ap-| XPosiion Of the Gules oO the Society a . 
point honorary Vice-Presidents, Directors or weight, a dignity and a power that no charge 
Members. ‘I'welve members of the Board of usurpation may aay wy ee | 
present at any meeting regularly convened, soc ga to shirk their duty, will at all 
Speen’ ®qaoram for the transaction) “‘sirthly, aad this is the last point in your 


| nile argument to which I shall refer, you allude to | 
Your argument contends that the Soicety| article VI. of the constitution, which declares: 
by electing its officers and agents, conveys to 


those officers and agents all of itsown powers! . tgs apse arte, 0 care o- | 
and functions, and thenceforth is powerless to Jhall b a may diff — Pras ee | 
order, instruct, direct, or advise. — ‘ ~ Sree ove oe erent enominations 
You say—I quote from your speech asre- of Christians. The Publishing Committee 
eel | we re no ott meats ap + -— 
s @ - ecclesiastical connection, and no tract shall be 
re —~ Bend — Jeng published to which any member of that Com- 


| . : bject.” 

lan of the charity has confined the power of | ™ttee may object. 
cneeviag out its Ancien to those whomhe| , You contend that epg em veto here 
has appointed. The members can no more | 8!vea to each member of the P’ublishing Com- 
‘ntertere with the discretion of the officers by | Mittee in regard to each tract renders idle the 
thers nominated than those who elect jadges| attempt of the Society to give any instruction 
can direct them what jadgments they glall| whatever. You say that “the attempt to in- 
render” struct the Committee assumes to take away 

With the most careful study of the charter | fot the veto of ove but the discretion of all, 

and constitution of the Society, I confess my- | 40d you add, “The plan of the charity has. 
self unable to discover a shadow of argument | Dot in it sach an inconsistency. 
in favor of this broad assertion. Theelection! It is quite true thatthe plan of the char- 
of officers and agents is one thing, their in-) ity involves no inconsistency, and that ‘the 
struction is another. The Society provides : right of general instruction on the part of 
for their election at a fixed time ; it reserves| the Society is in perfect accordance with 





confers upon them no exclusive grant of the 
original powers given to the members ; there 
is not a word that intimates that the Society 
is functus officio when it has elected its offi- 





cers. It provides, for, its own convenience, | 





that there shall be a Board of Directors who | 
shall appoint three Committees to constitute | 


the power of instructing them at alltimes. It} the constitutional exercise of the veto power 


by the members of the Publishing Commit- 
tee. And had you, Sir, been familiar with 
the past controversies on the subject of the 
Tract Society and slavery, I do not think you 
would again have quoted the clause as re- 
stricting the constitutional right of the Socie- 
ty to declare its duty on questions of morality. 
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When the charter was granted ' 
was upon a petition from the Society setting 
forth that it was formed for “promoting the 
interests of vital godliness and sound morality 
by the circulation of religious tracts calculated 
to receive the approval of Evangelical Chris- 
tians of different denominations.” 


Here we see that denominational standards, 
and not the y mero of one or more jindivid- 
uals, were to be the test of approval. “ The 
Society was formed,” said Judge Jay—the 
soundness of whose expositions of this point 
I have never seen any attempt to refute—*“ as 
intimated by its constitution, for the purpose 
of promoting Christian faith and Christian 
a by the publication of religious tracts. 

ut all Christians are not of the same faith— 
hence their division into distinct denomina- 
tions, defining in creeds and standards the 
doctrines they severally hold. On comparing 
these creeds, certain important doctrines are 
found to be contained in many of them.— 
These doctrines thus held alike in common by 
many Protestant denominations are called 
Evangelical, and those hoJding them are called 
Evangelical Christians.” ‘The Society was 
tormed by persons claiming this appellation, 
and it was agreed that the doctrines to be in- 
culcated should be those only held in common 
by the derominations to which they severally 
belonged. To secure fidelity to this agree- 
ment, each member of the Publishing Com- 
mittee was given a veto on every tract, and no 
two members could belong to the same de- 
nomination. - The tracts were to be calculated 
to receive the approbation of all Evangelical 
Christians—that is, of all who held the Evan- 
gelical doctrines. The denominations repre- 
sented in the Committee are understood to be 
the Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Dutch Reformed, and the Calvinistic 
Congregational. Of course no tract can con- 
stitutionally conflict with anything contained 
in the standards of these sects, and this is all 
that can be rationally understood as required 
by the provision respecting the approbation 
of all Evangelical Christians. Questions of 
doctrine are settled by reference to creeds and 
standards, but not questions of morals. 


The idea that on questions of morals no 
tract shall be issued calculated to meet the 
approbation of all Evangelical Christians, is 
one which the Society and the Publishing 
Committee have from the day of their organ- 
ization utterly reptcdiate?. They have un- 
sparingly condemued dancing schools for chil- 

ren, the reading of novels, attending horse- 
races, visiting the circus, ‘“‘ fashionable amuse- 
ments,” drinking wine and beer, wearing costly 
apparel, and sinoking and chewing tobacco, 
although they know perfectly well that these 
things are approved and practiced by many 
whom they recognize as Evangelical! Christians, 
if indeed they not approve and practice some 
of these so-called vices themselves. 


Their own interpretation, therefore, of the 
constitution renders untenable the argument 
at this day that they cannot condemn the 
evils inherent in slavery apd the slave-trade, 
because these evils are approved by men whom 
they recoguize as Evangelical Christians — 
Should any member of the Tablishing Com- 
mittee use the veto intrusted to him by the 
Society to prevent any violation in the tract 
of the agreement for a conformity to denom- 
inational standards of doctrine, in order to 
shield from rebuke slavery and piracy, it would 
be a fraudulent perversiomof the power given 
to him for an excellent purpose. And I sub- 
mit that with this clear understanding of the 
object of the veto and of the practical inter- 
pretation put by the Society itself on the 
meaning of the constitution, there is nothing 
in the authority given to the Publishing Com- 
a absolute as it may seem, that in any 

re i from the right and the daty 
of the Society to direct its influence in the 
promotion of a sound morality against any 


vice or crime, however popular = ; | 
tema rf; Inasmach as 
the constitution did not intena the its af the 


members of the Publishing Committ 

interposed save for the preservation or oe 
faith and the better accomplishment of the 
objects of the Society, and its exercise for 
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ted in 1841, it apy other purpose would be a moral perjury, 


and euch a contingency is not to be presumed, 


However the Executive Committee ma 
desire to alter the character of the Societ 
and to change their recorded views of the 
constitution, to arrogate to themselves author- 
ity which they have so expressively disclaim- 
ed, and to override the solemn will of the 
power by whom they were appointed, and to 
whom, by their own admission, they owe al- 
legiance, I need not say that we who desire 
to see the duty of the Society on the subject 


of slavery as efficient!y performed as it was 


unanimously declared, do not propose to 
change our position or to acquiesce in the 
new doctrines of the supremacy of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which have, as we think, 
no basis in the charter—none in the constitu- 
tion—none in the uniform practice of the 
body—and none in the antecedents, arguments 
and acts of the managers. We believe, Sir, 
conscientiously, that our acquiescence in the 
view you have contended for, would not only 
be an abandonment of our rights, but a vio- 
lation of our duty. We broach no new the- 
ory—we introduce no abstract question—we 
ask not the Society to swerve oue line from 
the path which its wise and reverend coun- 
selors, its divines and jurists, whose fame is 
more than national, have with such deliberate 
caution marked out as that which the ob- 
jects of the foundation require them to walk 
in. From this our stand-point, occupying no 
“narrow place,” but standing upon the broad 
charter of the Society, and upon their unani- 
mous resolution of 1857, whose supreme au- 
thority the managers have cmphatically in- 
dorsed, we are not now to be driven by the 
cry from the managers. of interference aud 
“gross usurpation.” 


If the Executive Committee have changed 
their views, if they now repudiate the prin- 
ciples of those resolutions which they operly 
approved in 18.7, if they have determined that 
they cannot conscientiously, as the executive 
servants of the Society, carry those principles 
into practice ; or if from any reason whatever 
they are decided that they will not reduce 
them to practice, nor issue a single tract upon 
“those moral duties which grow out of the 
existence of slavery, or upon the moral evils 
and vices which it is known. to promote, and 
which are condemned in Scripture, and so 
much deplored by Evangelical Christians,” 
and which the Society has unanimously re- 
solved “do fall within the province of the 
Society, and can and ought to be discussed in 
a fraternal and Christian spirit ;” if they are 
thus resolved, why should they not retire from 
a position which they can no longer hold con- 
sistently with the interests of the Society or 
their own honor—why cling to offices with du- 
ties attached to them, which duties, on one 
pretense or another, they teem determined to 
shirk ? Had they frankly said before their 
election, We will not again accept office un- 
less the resolutions of 1857 are repealed ; we 
will not act as your Executive Committee 
with those definite instructions unrevoked, 
there would have been at least some frankness 
in the announcement; but to accept the of- 
fices, knowing the recorded views of the So- 
ciety and the position it had openly taken be- 
fore the world, compelling action on its part 
as a matter of duty, and then, the next mo- 
ment after they were elected, hastening to de- 
clare themselves independent of the Society’s 
will, and to denounce their avowal of princi- 
ples as an act of usurpation, entitled to neither 
obedience nor respect—such a course in- 
volves questions of propriety which the Am- 
erican people, without being versed in charters 
or learned in law, can perfectly understand and 
appreciate. 


The managers are not alone in preferring 


charges against laws which they are unwilling 


to obey. At the very time when on their 
behalf you were denouncing as “gross usur- 


pation” on the rights of the Executive Com. ; 


mittee the unanimous action of the Society, 
in its corporate capacity, on the subject of 
slavery ; the slaveholders of the South, assem- 
bled at Vicksburg, were denouncing as a 


“ gross usurpation ” on their rights, that action | 





of the framers of our Federal Constitution 


and the subsequent action of the Federal Con- 
gress, which declared the slave-trade to be 


y | a fclony punishable with death. 


As the Executive Committee assume that 
slavery is in accordance with Evangelical 
Christianity, the Vicksburg gentlemen assume 
and declare that “it was God's policy to open 
the slave-trade,” that “it was a Christian duty 
and an act of humanity,” and that if it were 
treason to re-open the trade“ peaceably if they 
could, forcibly if they must, there were 200,- 
000 citizens of Mississippi whose necks were 
ready for the halter.” (Speech of Mr. Bennett.) 
And Mr. Senator Foote led his hearers to he- 
lieve that they ‘‘ would soon have slaves in 
Oregon, in Washington Territory, in Southern 
California, in Arizona, andinthe yet to be ac- 
quired territories of Chihuahua, Sonora and 
Sinaloa. 


With such a destiny presented to us by the 
abettors of slavery and the slave-trade, was it 
extravagant language—that contained in my 
resolution that “no sufficient reasons are offer- 
ed to the Society for the prolonged-neglect to 
perform their duty, but there are urgent rea- 
sons why it should be performed ?” 


The war now commencing or commenced in 
Europe, based upon the qoartels of monarchs 
rather than the rights of the people, may com- 
mand to a far greater extent the attention of the 
world than the war now being waged in this 
country for humanity and freedom on the one 
side, and slavery and the slave-trade on the 
other—a war, the issue of which will decide 
the character and destiny of America, the 
meaning and progress of civilization, and 
the hopes of Christianity throughout the 
world. The American Tract Society, after an 
earnest inquiry, has decided not only on which 
side its duty lies, but the manner in which 
that duty is wisely to be performed. Let that 
action be denounced as it.may—upon that ac- 
tion as upon the provisions against the slave- 
trade in the laws and constitution of the Union, 
we take our stand, and are not tobe driven 
from our position by the cry of usurpation, 


whether from the disunionists of the South / 
denouncing the Federal Constitution or the / 
Executive Committee denouncing the ry 


ples and action of the Society. 


I need hardly ade, Sir, in conclusion, tha 
in this letter, while replying freely to you 
argument, I have not intended to say anythin 
inconsistent with the personal regard I ent 
tain for you, aregard connected with ple 
memories of the past, and not less with py 
earnest hope that you may, on amore thor- 
ough review of the relation of the ‘rract So- 
ciety to the great question of the age, see 
clearly your way to exert your large inflaence 
with the Managers of that body, to induce 
them fearlessly to utterits voice in behalf of 
right, justice, and humanity, regardless of the 
threats so flippantly uttered by the aiders of 
slavery and the slave-trade, and the abettors 
of treason and disunion. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, very respectfully, 
Y our friend and servant, 
JOHN JAY. 
Bedford, Westchester Co:, N. Y., 
May 18, 1859. 










Tue Wi.zerrorce Centenary.— Wednet- 
day, August 24th, 1859, will be tue Oge 
HunpReDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE Birt OF 
Wiizerrorce, the Parliamentary champion 
of Negro Emancipation in Great Britam— 
His eminent services in the cause with which 
his name is forever identified would seem not 
only to justify but to demand an observance 
of the day on the part of those who are strug- 
gling to consummate the great work which 
he and his associates begun and carried for- 
ward with such remarkable success for so 
many years. Why not, for once, celebrate on 
that day the great event of West India 
Emancipation? We commend this sugges- 
tion to the earnest consideration of American 
Abolitionists, in the hope that, in some ap- 
propriate way, they will observe the.(enten- 
ary of Wilberforce.—.4. S, Standard. 
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NUMBER LXVI. 





Hepperspie.p, (Eng.,) May 16, 1859. 
My Dear Friexp :—Time has flown so rapid- 
ly, that I have some difficulty in realizing the 
fact that six weeks have passed away since our 


pleasant re-union with the French anti-slavery 
friends in the Rue de la Chaussie d Autin. 


Pastors Guillanme and Frederic Monod took 
the lead on this interesting occasion, and were 
well supported by the excellent Pastor Fisch, 
and the other ministers present. I could not, 
for one moment, have deubted the genuine char- 
acter of the anti-slavery feeling there manifest- 
ed, nor the sincerity with which promises were 
made to aid us in our efforts in behalf of the 
American bondman. Who, that listened to the 
spirit-stirring address of Frederic Monod—te 
his stern denunciations of American slavery— 
to his expressions of tender sympathy for the 
poor slave—to his solemn declaration that, every- 
where, while traveling in the Southern States, he 
was ovtspoken on the slavery subject, and failed 
in his mission there, because he failed nor to 
show “the people their transgression,’’ nor to 
denounce their crying sin—who, I say, that lis- 
tened to the burning eloquence of Mr. Monod 
on that occasion, could believe him a recreant to 
the cause of anti-slavery 2? Nor I. 


It was our privilege, while in Paris, to meet 
Mr. Monod several times, and to have a good deal 
of conversation with him on slavery,anti-slavery, 
the American Tract Society, and his “ defence’? 
thereof. The strictures on his defence first 
reached him while we were in Paris; he was 
feeling highly indignant at being (as he said in 
anote to me) “unwarrantably misrepresented,’ 
and could scarcely speak calmly on the subject. 
If Mr. Monod had resided a year in the United 
States, instead of taking a rapid tour of a few 
months, he would, without doubt, have arrived 
ata different conclusion, as to the reasons of the 
timid, cowardly (and as I think, stxrvut) policy 
of the American Tract Society in suppressing 
every word of anti-slavery truth, and have ar- 
raigned that policy, instead of saying a word in 
its defence. But, while I differ from kim, in 
luoxing at the matter from us stand-point, I 
think he has been consistent. He is a leading 
member of the Paris Tract Society ; he is, also, 
a zealous Protestant. Popery and its evils reign 
dominant on al] sides in France; yet Mr. 
Monod has always objected strongly toany de- 
nunciations of Popery being introduced into 
the publications of the Paris Tract Socicty, at 
the same time that he has, at his own cost, writ- 
ten ard published many tracts on the nature of 
Popery, its evils, and its sins, and sent them 
forth to do their work. So, he said, he would 
do, in the States, as regards anti-slavery tracts. 
He admitted, at the same time,that his view 


might be a mistaken one, and, doubtless, he had |: 


vever dreamed of the mischievous use that 
‘ould be madeof his words, North and South, 
1 that his attachment to the anti-slavery 

“se could be suspected for an instant from 
“hing uttered by him. Perbkaps our noble 
ir!) had failed to remember that Silence is a 
E'€ sin of the American churclies—of the 
AlMsay, religious societies in general—of the 
Traci, ciety in particular. I wish, for my 
part, \ this Society were scattered to the four 


winds heaven—then one hindrance to the | 


freedom. »), poor slave would be out of the 
way + 2” would no longer stand as a stum- 
bling-blos - any good, warm-hearted, ear- 
nest, hasty ristian man to fall over, nor for 
any infidels, int to as one of the represen- 


tatives of th,» tian religion in the United 
States ! | 


Our visit don, 3 was, throughout, one of 
much interest sure; the kindness and 


. 7 ” 





attention shown us by many agreeable friends 
there, will long be remembered ; it was with re- 
gret that we bade adieu to them, and to their 
gay, bright, beautiful city, where we left the 
sun shining, and the trees, in the Champs 
Elysies and the Tuilleries Gardens, arraying 
themselves in their exyuisitely-wrought mantles 
of fresh, spring green. 

In fourteen bours and a half from the time of 
our quitting Paris, we were in London |—so 
much for the power of steam. Sunshine met us 
in Yorkshire ; the leaden skies (so prevalent in 
cur dear, little, foggy island) seemed to have 
vanished; for a few days, a canopy of blue over- 
spread Huddersfield, and we had summer 
weather. This, however, soon changed, and 
now, for many weeks, we have had the cold, 
cutting, easterly wind, the dire effects of whieh 
have been manifest in illnesses on all sides, 
proving the truth of the couplet, that, 

“When the wind is in the East, 
’Tis neither good for man nor beast.” 

A fortnight since, we had the pleasure of 
meeting our Halifax anti-slavery friends at a 
tea-party in the Vestry of Zion Church. It is 
very gratifying to know the Society formed 
there in aid of the slave, little more than two 
years since, is now iarge and flourishing; the 
interest felt in the cause in Halifax is ever 
deepening and extending ; but with such a 
vigilant, active and untiring Secretary as we 
are favored with there, wuHo need be surprized 
by these cheering results ? Our Halifax friends 
are in earnest, and decidedly lead the way in 
Yorkshire. The Huddersfield Anti-Slavery 
Society has suffered considerably from the ill- 
ness and consequent withdrawal of its acting 
Secretary; and on account of illness and remov- 
al, in other quarters, we have had no meetings 
of late. This is to be regretted, for sure I am 
that the more frequently the committees meet,the 
greater the interest will become in the cause, and 
the more successful will the results be. “ Time 
is short ’’ with us all—we know not how short 
—and it behooves those of us that are actuated 
by Christian motives, to “‘work while we may,”’ 
and see to it that “ whatever our hand findeth 
to do, we do it with all our might,’? remember- 
ing that soon to each one of us will that night 
come “when no man can work.” Ks 

One of the oldest and truest friends of the 
slave—a man whose sympathies were ever with 
the oppressed and the poor, whose ear was never 
deaf, whose hand was never closed against any 
tale of distress, and who daily and hourly car- 
ried out the Christian precept of doing unto 
others as he would they should do unto him—a 
man who was much honored and deeply loved 
by his friends, and thoroughly respected by his 
opponents, who labored unceasingly for the 
good of his fellow creatures the world over— 
this good, kind, uisinterested, much valued 
Christian philanthropist has been suddenly 
summoned away from us to meet his reward. 
While sorrowing kindred and attached friends 
deeply mourn his Joss, the melancholy tidings 
of his unexpected departure will fall like a 
mantle of sadness not only on the nation at 
large, but on people in far distant lands, who 
have learned to associate the name of Josrera 
Srurce with all that is “ true’ and “honest,” 
‘‘just’’ and “pure,” “lovely? and of “ good 
report.” 

) 23d slay. 

On reating the account of the funeral of our 
friend, Mr. Sturge, I was forcibly reminded of 
the passage of Scripture in the Acts,(viz :) “and 
devout men carried Stepben to his burial, and 
made great lamentation éver him.”? The news- 
papers will have suppiied you with all partic- 
ulars given to the world of the closing moments 
of this excellent man. It has been, to me pe- 
culiarly interesting to learn (from one of his 
near relatives) that he had expressed a prefer- 
ence for a sudden termination. He “ walked 





— 


with God,” while on earth, and though “absent 
from the body,” 

“Far from this world of toil and strife, 

He’s present with the Lord ; 
The labors of his mortal life 
_ End in a large reward.” | 

May we strive to live the life of “ the right- 
eous,’’ and so shall “ our Jast end be like his.’’ 


The May number of your Monthly has reach- 
ed us. Iam both shocked and grieved to find 
that Dr. Cheever’s lecture in Rochester was not 
better attended. Where were the church mem- 
bers? where the ministers? Where are the 
results of the “ Revival,” so far as Rochester is 
concerned 2? All “ sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal”—mere hollow mockery! One would 
have thought that every Christian man and wo- 
man would have rallied at once to the side of 
that noble and indomitable man of God—a 
man who has stood forth, a second Elijah, (op- 
posed by the four hundred priests of Baal,) 
and dared to hurl the thunderbolts of God's 
Word against the crying sin of the land, sla- 
very—a sin which the American church has 
striven to hide, as “ Achan,” of old, hid the 
“ Babylonish garment,’? but which Dr. Cheev- 
er has dragged into the light of day, showing 
forth, by the beams of the sun of righteousness, 
all its native hideousness and deformity.— 
Alas! for poor Rochester! The absence of the 
ministers from that lecture of the noble and 
fearless Cheever shows that there is a griev- 
ous absence vf sound practical Christianity 
among them. They are blind leaders of the 
blind, “paying tithe of mint, annisand cummin, 
and omitting the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy and faith.”” Surely, without 
any breach of Christian charity, the whole de- 
nunciations of our Lord, contained in the 23d 
chapter of Matthew, may be consistently ap- 
plied to the American church, 

The “ blessings of many ready to perish” are 
on Dr. Cheever, for the noble stand he is taking. 
He may be assured of the warm sympathy of 
Christian people on this side the Atlantic.— 
We are a practical people in dear, old England, 
and judge a good deal of “ faith,” by the works 
it brings forth. 

The religious meetings held in London this 
month have passed off even more successfully 
than usual, I understand—notwithstanding that 
“ wars,’ and “ rumors of wars’? are engrossing 
subjects of conversation at this time, and that | 
the excitement attending a general election has 
scarcely subsided. Our journals give yon full 
information of all political matters, and I pre- 
fer not to enlarge opon them in my scriptures, 
which are generally written hastily. 

I hope to write again ere many weeks have 
passed away, and craving pardon for a some- 
what rambling effusion, believe me to remain, 
now and always, | 

Your friend sincerely, 
JULIA G. CROFTS. 

An Anti-SLAVERY COLLEGE IN Kusrvoaly— 
A school has been established in Berea, Ky., 
under the patronage of the Ministers and 
Churches sustained by the American Mission- 
ary Association. It is decidedly and practi- 
cally Anti-Slavery acd anti-caste ; and conse- 
quently, students are taken without respect to 
their color or race. It is the design of its 
friends to make ita permanent college ; and, 
ina short time, the Rev. John G. Fee will 
make a visit North to secure funds in its behalf. 








A paper published in Xenia, O., announces 
that Dr. J. S. Prescott, formerly of that place, 
is engaged in a movement to establish colonies 
of free colored persons in the counties of Dick- 
insen, O’Brien, Osceola and Cherokee, in lowa, 
and that meetings have been held in Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Pitteburgh, and other cities, 
to aid the enterprise. The Democratic o 
in Dubuque have become bitterly wrathy, and 
often go into bysterics. 
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- of slander. 


SLANDER UPON DR. CHEEVER AND THE | tain himself in a church to which he has so ably 


CHURCH OF THE PURITANS. 


[From the N, Y. Independent.] 
The Church of the Puritans and their emi- 
pent pastor seem to be marked as victims 
Stories the most Type and 
j ‘ble respecting the financial and moral 
pose of tee church, and its relations to 
its pastor, are manufactured either by ignor- 
ance or by malice and sent abroad upon the 
wings of the wind. ‘Ihe latest canard of 
this sort, has reached us by way of London. 
In The Anti-Slavery Advocate (London) for 
May, 1859, we find a letter from Mr. F. W. 
Chesson, from which we make a few ex- 
tracts. | 


‘To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Advocate : 


‘Dear Sir: I would beg the favor of acorner in 
The Advocate, to make your readers acquaint- 
ed with an aoti-slavery mission to this country, 
in which they cannot fail to take a lively 
interest. It is well known, at least to them, that 


Rev. Dr. Cheever of New York, by the noble: 


stand which he bastaken upon the slavery ques- 
tion, and especially by the apostolic fidelity with 
which he has waged war against slavery from 
his own pulpit, has provoked serious dissen- 
sionsin his church. It may not be equally 
well known, that at one time these dissensions 
nearly ended in his own expulsion, that he ncw 
holds his office by a very precarious majority, 
and that nearly all the wealthy members of 
his congregation have withdrawn from his 
church their pecuniary support. The result 
is, that the income of the church from pew- 
rents and other sources has greatly diminish- 
ed, and that the majority, still avery narrow 
one, is compelled to assume a responsibility 
which they are ill able to bear, and which 
their co-religionists in New York and clse- 
where manifest bnt little disposition to share 
with them. Under these circumstances, Dr. 
Cheever appeais to the “ Christian churches 
of Great Britain and Ireland” for assistance. 
As he is himself unable to visit Great Britain 
to plead his own cause, Miss Johnstone, a 
member of his church, and a lady of earnest 
and indefatigable spirit, has come over to act 
in some measure as his representative. Her 
object is to obtain such assistance as will en- 
able the Church of the Puritans to bold its 
ground, and to provide it with a fund that 
shall be secured in perpetuity to the church 
only on condition of its remaining faithful to 
its present principles. I confess that, with 
every dispositicn to hope for the best, I have 
some fear as to the result of an appeal tothe 
ritish churches. The churches have of late 
manifested no interest in the anti-slavery cause. 
Qn the contrary, they have received with open 
arms men like Dr. Pomroy, whose whole _in- 
fluence is eniployed to support the pro-slavery 
religious institutions of America.’ 


Who Miss Johnstone may be, we have no 
means of knowing. When Phebe was sent 
from Cenchrea to Rome, as a servant of the 
Church, Paul wroteto the brethren there a 
letter of commendation, exhorting them to re- 
ceive her inthe Lord, and to assist her in 
whatever busiuess she had need of. It there- 
fore accords with apostolic precedent, that a 
charch should send a Christian womaa as its 
messenger to other churches. But we cannot 
learn that the Church of the Puritans in this 
city has sent Miss Johnstone upon any errand 
to England ; and we think the Leeds’ Young 
Men’s Anti-Slavery Society have done well in 
asking Miss Johnstone for ‘detailed informa- 
tion respecting the circumstances in which 
Ur. Cheever's chureh is placed, and the pre- 
cise disposition which is intended to be made 


of any funds that miay be raised in its be- 
half.’ 


Whoever may be responsible for Miss 
Johnstone's mission, we regard these state- 
ments of Mr. Chesson as a public scandal, and 
fn slander upon Dr. Cheever and his church.— 
We will not believe that either Dr. Cheever 
or his church have so far lost their self-respect 
as to make this humiliating appeal to En 
gland for assistance. It is a slander upon Dr 
Cheever to say, that with all his genius. and 
lognence, and fidelity, he ie not able to ane. 





min‘stered for ten years, but is obliged to send 
‘a lady of earnest and indefatigable spirit’ over 
to England to act ‘as bis representative,’ in beg- 
giog money for his support! It is a slander upon 
a church, which in the short space of three 
mooths gave its pastor $1,000 as a testimon 
to his fidelity, paid offan accidental debt of 
$3,500, contributed $3,000 to the Congrega- 
tional Union, beside several hundreds of dol- 
lars to other objects of benevolence, to say 
that it is not able to sustain its own pastor, 
whose fidelity it has approved by most deci- 
sive votes and measures. The Church of the 
Puritans has never made apy appeal to sister 
churches for financial aid; it has not asked 
its ‘co-religionists’ to share any of its respon- 
sibility ; on the contrary, it has recently co- 
operated) with the other Congregational 
churches of New York and Brooklyn in liber- 
al suoscriptions for the Welsh church in this 
city, and the Congregational church in Flnsh- 
ing. Itisashame that an ‘earnest’ woman 
should be | grenypeer to the Christian public 
in England, that such achurch is not able to 
‘hold its ground,’ and needs a fund to help it 
support its minister ! 

If it were proposed that our demonstrative 
cousins upon the other side of the water 
should make a testimonial to Dr. Cheever per- 
sonally, that were quite another matter.— 
Should he go to England for three months, he 
might receive as grand an ovation as did Mrs. 
Stowe. Sucha_ tribute from England, spon- 
taneous and honorable, would have its appro- 
priate moral effect upon this country. But 
to employ ‘an earnest and indefatigable’ wo- 
man to begin England a sustentation fund ! 
—Dr. Cheever and his church know that this 
would be as ridiculous in the eyes of Ameri- 
cans as the other would be honorable. 


It is amusing to notice poor Mr. Chesson’s 
blunders in attempting to enlighten the Eng- 
lish public as to the facts. He says : 


‘I am happy to state that, in the course of 
a few weeks, a statement of all the facts of the 
case will arrive from New York, and which, I 
have no doubt, your readers will be able to ob- 
tain in any number they may desire. In the 
meanwhile, such ot our friends as may have 
uccess - recent files of Z'he Vew York T'ri- 
bune, Thhe Anti Slavery Standard or The 
Liberator, may obtain from the columns of 
those journals all the information they can 
possibly require. No advocate of a great 
cause could be sustained in a more worthy 
manner than Dr. Cheever has been by these 
influential organs of public opinion. Dr. 
Cheever has found his firmest friends and 
allies in the ranks of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society ; and 1 may add, nothing could 
more conclusively justify the severe censures 
whicb this Society has passed on the conduct 
of the American churches in regard to the sla- 
very question, than the heartless manner in 
which Dr. Cheever has been treated by the 
Bacons, the Thompsons, the Beechers, and 
other leading divines of his own denomination. 
The fact is, that the moment your opposition 


to slavery assumes a really practical form, the 


anti-slavery sympathies of these men vanish 
into the air. You may denounce slavery in 
the abstract as much as you please, but as 
soon as you make a direct attack upon pro- 
slavery bodies like the American Board, you 
are regarded asa disturber of the peace, a 
defiler of the ark, an enemy of the church.’ 


This/is really amusing. The American 
Anti-Slavery Society occupied nearly the 
whole of its sessions in New York and Bos- 
ton, in denouncing Dr. Cheever as wanting in 
consistency and conrage, and fidelity to the 
cause of the slave. This was the staple of 
the speeches of Messrs. Garrison, Phillips, 
and Pillsbury, whose certificate T'he London 
Anti-Slavery Advocate declares to be indis- 
pensabie to the good standing of any Ameri- 
can in the anti-slavery cause. I*or weeks past 
The Anti Slavery Standard and The Libera- 
tor have been filled with diatribes against Dr. 


1n-| Cheever, because he will hold fast his Chris- 


tian integrity, and will not curse God and 
die. 
We know what ‘heartless treatment’ Dr. 





Cheever may have received from the Bacons, 
Thompsons, and Beechers. Dr. Bacon has 
had some friendly controversy with Dr. Chee- 
ver about public questions, in which the 
‘manner’ of both was ‘earnest and indefati- 
gable’ rather than ‘heartless.’ Dr. Thompson 


y| had the honor to assist at the very pleasant 
testimonial to Dr. Cheever, and they are and 


ever have been in the uninterrupted exchange 
of fraternal courtesies. Mr. Beecher recently 
invited Dr. Cheever to occupy his pulpit on 
the subject ot slavery. Yet neither the 
Beechers nor the Thompsons have a vote in 
the American Board, while Dr. Cheever is in 
actual fellowship with it as a corporate mem- 
ber, and so a partaker in all its organic sirs ! 
It seems tous that there is need of some 
‘earncst ard indefatigable’ woman at home, 
to get at ‘all the facts of the case.’ 





KIDNAPPING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 20, 1859. 


A brief paragraph was published in your 
paper last week stating the fact that a gross 


outrage had been perpetrated ic Cumberland 


County, inthis State, by the abduction of a 
colored family therefrom into slavery. I am 
in correspondence witha highly respectable 
gentleman in the town of Carlisle, who has 
put me in possession of the particulars of the 
case, the chief of which I propose to give you, 
and they are as follows : : 


The family abducted consisted of a man 
named Butler, his wife and one child. They 
lived on.the soathern border of Cumberland 
County, near to a place known as Weakley’s 
saw mill, which is within 12 or 15 miles of the 
Maryland line. They had come there from 
Adams County, and were highly esteemed by 
their neighbors—so says the Carlisle Ameri- 
can—‘ for their industry, sobriety and general 
good behavior.’ 

This unoffending and meritorious family was 
on the night of the 10th inst., as appears from 
subsequent developments, stealthily seized and 
forcibly carried into Maryland as slaves. ‘The 
next morning the family were missing, and the 
house was found empty. Articles of clothing 
were strewn around in confusion. The breed 
which had been put to rise for Saturday’s 
baking stood on the hearth ready to be worked 
for the oven. The bed in which the litle 
girl had been wont to sleep showed by its 
ruinpled state that it had been robed of its 
occupant. Outside, a carriage track was dis- 
covered, leading first to the house and thence 
to Paper Town, a village on the Baltimore 
Turnpike, where it was lost. The whole 
affair had been condacted with profound 
secrecy. Four or five white families live 
within a stone’s throw of the house, but they 
heard nothing of the occurrence, and knew 
not what had transpired till the next morning. 
It was evident that the parties were well ac- 

uainted with the neighborhood, and well 
skilled in their business. 

The people in the vicinity are much excited 
by the outrage, and the greatest indignation 
pervades the whole township. The leading 
men ot the district, including such as the 
Peffers, Woods, Morrisons, Sterretts, &c., ex 
to themselves determined, at any cost, t 

ring the perpetrators to pcpvishment. ‘The 
have taken the matter vigoriously in ha 
and already have arrested and lodged in 
two of the offenders ; one proves to have !@ 
a resident of the neighborhood, the other * 
in Littletown, Maryland. The latter w he 
chief actor in the nefarious business.’ '® 
name is Myera&. He admits that he Ye 
off the negroes, and claims to have e@ raw 
der legal authority. He came, he sq” ous 
two weeks since, with papers duly °° out, 
authorizing him to arrest the part’ — 
tion. He called on the United “or we 
missioner, Thomas M. Biddle, w ape 
him that he had resigned his off © then 
went back to Frederick—whe « 'ePuted 
owner lives—and got auth, oa the 3 
Court to come and carry thr ., 4 orce, 
which he did. He profess, and upon 


the law, and appears to bay: cruples as to 
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the character of the transaction. He doesn’t | laid down in the Supreme Court inthe Prigg 


hesitate to say that he follows the business of 
hunting up runaways, and expresses himself as 
confident that he will be released in s few days 
on bail. He is said to be an ill-conditioned 
fellow, with a hang-dog look that well befits 
his calling. He formerly had his abode in 
Adams County, but that he might be more 
convenient to his business, and more secure 
in ita prosecution, he moved across the line.— 
His house is quite close to the boundary. 


The manner in which this miscreant was 
caught is worth relating. When his connec- 
tion with the abduction was ascertained, the 
services of Sheriff McCartney were put in re- 
quisition for his arrest ; a more competent 
person could hardly have been found, for Mr. 
Cartney, froma long experience in the same 
line of business, was well up to the ways of 
border negro catchers. It is a comfort to 
think that the skill thus acquired is to be em- 
ployed hereafter ‘against rascals with whom he 
used to co-operate. 


Myers, if taken on a Pennsylvania process, 
had to be caught this side of the Maryland 
line. Of this McCartney was well aware.— 
Myers’s house is within thirty or forty yards of 
the boundary, close to the public road. A 
Justice of the Peace living in the neighbor- 
hood was persuaded by the Sheriff to co-oper- 
ate in making the arrest. He sent word to 
Myers—McCartney lying in wait—that he 
wanted him to come over and witness an affi- 
davit. The bait did not take; word was 
bronght back that Myers was ‘not well.’— 
Another expedient was ad»pted. McCartney 
crossed the line, unobserved, and took the 
stage which was coming to Pennsylvania, past 
Myers’s house, which stands on the side of a 
hill. He enlisted the driver in his service, and 
gave him his cue. Handing bim a large priot- 
ed bill, headed ‘Reward for Runaways,’ he 
said : ‘ Put your borses briskly down the hill ; 
pretenc, until you get over the line, that you 
can’t hold them; as you pass Myers’s house, 
hold-up the handbills, and hallo, “ Letter from 
the Sheriff,” andseem as though you had more 
to say if your horses would only stop.’ — 

The driver followed directions, and the ruse 
succeeded. Myers followed the stage to the 
piace where it stopped across the line ; Mc- 
Cartney, jumping from his seat inside, seized 
him, saying, ‘ You are my prisoner.’ ‘The pris- 
oner made figkt, grabbing tor the Sheriff's 
veck. <A scuffle ensued, in which the former 
was thrown upon his back, and with the aid 
of one of the passengers whose help was in- 
voked, was handcuffed and made secure. He 
was brought to the county jaii at Carlisle, in 
which he is now a prisoner. His intended 
victims are in the jail at Frederick. It is al- 
leged by some that they are really slaves, and 
that ‘Butler’ is an assumed name. Their 
story is that he, Butler, was legally entitled to 
his freedom after serving two more years ; 
that the daughter, who is now 13, was to be 
‘free at 28; and that his wife is a free wo 
nan 

‘The facts of the case have not yet been ful 
ly assertained, but the men who have taken it 
in hand are determined, so far as it may be in 
their power, to see that full justice is done to 
all parties, inuocent and guilty. Some of the 
Carlisle lawyers express the opinion that if 
these people should be proved to be slaves, as 
4 alleged, Myers will have been guilty of no le- 
gal offence ; that it is the right of the slave- 
holder, under the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Prigg vs. the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, to seize his property 
wherever he may find it. This falls in with 
opinions expressed here, at the time of the de- 
cision in the Daniel Webster case, by some of 
“the Vandyke partisans. It was proposed to 
re-arrest Daniel and carry him off summarily, 
under the Prigg decision. The Fogitive 
Slave law of 1850 these men said was cumu- 


lative, and did not set aside other methods an-| 


thorized for the rendition of slaves. They did 


not try the expedient; but it is not improbable 
that their Southern brotbren have been advised 
that there was no use of attempting to reeov- 
er their ranaways under the act of 1850, and 
that they had best fall back on the club law 





; 
‘ 
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case, and successfully ‘acted upon in several io- 
stances in this State. 

Well are we satisfied that this should be 
the resort hereafter. It will hasten the final 
issue If force is to be the word, the slave- 
holders will find that that isa game at which 
two can play. They had better remember 
the fate’of Gorsuch. Besides, Pennsylvania 
has laws made and provided for the preserva- 
tion of the peace and of the rights of her 
citizens in such cases, andit will not be easy 
for Frederick County Courts or other slave- 
holding tribunals to override these laws— 
Grave questions of jurisdiction will be raised, 
by no means favorable to Slavery. 

I propose, if there should be — else 
to do it better, to keep you informed of what 
may transpire in this case in the course of its 
progress. K. M. J. 





AN F. F. V. AND DAUGHTER. 





[From the Meigs County (0.) Telegraph, May 9.] 


On Tuesday last, our town was thrown into 
amost intense state of excitem:nt by what 
was supposed to be a_ veritable “ Fugitive 
Slave Case.” 


There has been a very pretty girl here at-} 


tending school for two or three years past, to 
whom one of the F. F. V.’s stands in the 
double relation of father and muster. As 
master, he sent her here to go to sehool, and 
as the acknowledged father, he has paid her 
boarding and tuition. 

The girl is very much attached to her father, 
but from the fact that he is engaged in buying 
up slaves in Virginia, and shipping them South, 
she has had the good sense to refuse to return 
to that State for fear :he might share the same 
fate. Last Winter a strong effort was made 
to induce her to return to Virginia, and large 
promises were made to her by her father, if 
she would do so; but she declined. As a last 
resort, her mother was sent over to persuade 
her to go, but she still refused. Her mother, 
on her return, was shipped South ; the color- 
ed people, and others here, believing that it 
was the intention to ebip both mother and 
daughter, if the girl could have been obtain- 
ed. 

On the day above mentioned, the father, iu 
company with a very hard-looking customer, 
bojh well armed with revolvers, called to see 
the girl. She, having full confidence in her 
father, who had always acknowledged and 
treated her as his daughter, was not at all 


alarmed—in fact, it is said she had written.to | 
him to send, orcome and bring her some mo- | 
ney—but some of her friends, believing that | 


| safety in the house of a colored man, drawing 

the curtains of the windows to prevent being 
shot through them. Here were exhibited 
some of the tallest specimens of humble sup- 
plication ever poured fourth from the fear- 
shriven soul of mortal. Gods, men and ne- 
groes were implored to save him from the 
wrath of this furious “chattel.” 

At length, after the crowd had been exces- 
sively amused, and the Virginians scared, it 
was proposed that both parties ground their 
arms and come toa truce. Whereupon the 
Virginians surrendered their revolvers into the 
hands of Squire Lee, and the darkey his into 
the hands of Sheriff Smith, and the war ended. 

The Virginians, pale and trembling, with 
the awful vision of the terrible darkey still 
haunting them, and accompanied by the 
“Squire,” who was to escort them to “Old 
Virginia’s shore,” and there, in due form de- 
liver up the revolvers, reached the ferry, where 
so terribly were they alarmed that tiey offer- 
ed fifty dollars to the ferryman if be would 
land them “safely onthe other side,” before 
the darkey could get at them. 3 

We are bappy to say that the Virginia gen- 
tlemen has since sent to his daughter a genu- 
ine deed of manumission, and she is now free. 
She is almost pure white, intelligent and beau- 
tiful—such an article as would readily sell at 
from two to five thousand dollars in the South, 
according to the abundance or scurcity of that 
style of goods in the market. So that the 
gentleman has, according to the ethics of 
Slavery, sacrificed tbat amount of property. 


—_ 





Hyannis Bepevitep.—It is not often that 
we hear or read of a mean action on the part 
of Cape Cod people. Their humanity, es- 
pecially, is proverbial. But the recent fugi- 
tive slave case at Hyannis develops a degree 
of meanness and baseness which we know can- 
pot often be excelled. We could not much 
blame a master of a vessel for returning a 
runaway slave, or arunaway white map, if 
found in his vessel within the premises of the 
slave territory ; but after the vessel had ar- 
rived in Massachusetts waters, and the slave 
had actually escaped in a boat, to voluntarily 
force him back, and not only that, but actually 
to pay a large sum to have him sent buck in- 
to the hell of bondage from which he had es- 
caped through so many privations—and then 
for another to engage, for a“ value received,” 
to freight back this flesh and blood—all this, 





we say, of Massachusetts men—and Cape Cod 
men too—is as disgraceful as it is rare ; and 
the perpetrators should be made to feel how 
contemptible their conduct has rendered them 
to their kindred and neighbors. It is sad 


the design was to kidnap her, raised such a cry | enough, and bad enough, to allow the slave- 


of ‘‘*murder,’ and other cries, that the town 
was instautly alarmed, and quite a. crowd was 
soou congregated to ascertain the cause of the 
row. The Virginians solemnly protested their 
pacific intentivuns—thbe father protest ng that 
he had come to vi-it the girl and pay her bills, 





without any intention of taking her away ; 
that, in fact, he had emancipated her, and in 
proof of this, showed what purported to bea 
deed of emancipation, which he offered to 
give her. ‘This instrumen’, however on exam- 
ination, was found to be of no validity. This 
fact tended to increase the suspicon. All 
things, however, would have gone off smoothly | 
but for the fury of one of the negroes, whe 
had a private wrong of his own to revenge. 

It seems that afterthe birth of the girl in 
question, her mother, with the consent of ber | 
master, married this excited individual, who 
by his efforts had bought and paid for his own 
body and soul, and had made a payment or 
two on bis wife, whose~ freedom be had also 
purchased, and who was the mother of this | 





girl before he purchased and married her. 

‘Tawny as his skin is, he seems to have been | 
somewhat outraged by the sale of his wife, | 
after be had lived with her fourteen years, and. 
had partly paid for her. He claimed that he’ 
had other grievances—that he had detected | 
between his wife and the gentleman sundry pec- | 
eadilloes, and that according to the law in the | 
Sickles case, he bad a right to kill the gentle- 
man, and meant to do it instanter. 


owner to catch bisown “cattle,” but when a 


| Massachusetts freeman volunteers as a kid- 


napper and bloodhound, the act makes him an 
outlaw to all the best sentiments of decent so- 
ciety.— Provincetown Banner. 


ee 





Ex-CommunicateD.—KEzekiel T. Cox . (the 
father of the Ohio representative commonly 
known as “Sunset Cox”) has been for upwards 
of twenty years a member of good standing in 
what is called the Market Street Baptist 
Church of Zanesville, Ohio, and has resided 
upwards of forty years in and near that city. 
Iie has been United States Deputy Marshal 
for the Southern District of Ohio for the last 
year or two, and had charge of the fugitive, 
Charley Jackson, recently arrested by virtue 
of a warrant in his hands. Incousequence of 
Mr. Cox’s action in this matter, the above 
church resolved, among other things, that he 
“had participated in the fugitive slave case in 
a manner wholly anwarrarted by the word of 


God, and by so doing had grieved his brethren 


in the church, and brought dishoror upon the 
eause of Christ and the church of which he 
isa member.” All honortothe church who 
have so nobly vindicated their regard for the 
purity of Chiistianity, and may their faithful- 
ness be abundantly rewarded. 





At the late term of the Circuit Court of 
Lawrence county, Miss., Edward Langsford 
was indicted for selling a hoop skirt to a negro 


a gt _ without permission, and seutenced to pay a fine 
Hereupon the chivalry of Virginia found 


of &100 and costs of suit. 
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” RECOLLECTIONS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 


he following tribute to the memory of au 
eminent British Reformer has been communi- 
cated to the Evening Post by his friend, Mr. 
Lewis Tappan of New York.] 


In Remembrance of 
JOSEPH STURGE, 
Who died on 
Tuz ld4rn or Stn Montu, 1859, 

Aged 65 years. 


Such is the inscription on a card Jat received 
from Birmingham, England. In the removal 
of this eminent philanthropist to a better world, 
his native land has been deprived of one of its 
best men, and it may be said, without exaggera- 
tion, that the world isa loser by this gad 
events Though his affections were strongly 
centred ina happy home and sdaguibe cir- 
cle, yet they embraced the kingdom, and ex- 
tended to all men. He might have said, 
Wherever there is human want to relieve, there 
is my country. Let us see. | 

Mr. Sturge was born of Quaker parents, at 
Elberton, near Bristol, August 2, 1793. His 
father was a farmer, and he was the sixth 
member of the family bearing in direct.succes- 
sion the name of Joseph Sturge, which he 
transmits to his only son, now twelve years of 
age. He first commenced business at Bewd- 
ley, on arriving at maturity, as a general deal- 
erin grain, called, in England, corn-merchant, 
and afterwards, in 1822, settled at Birming- 
ham. Here and at Gloucester, in partner- 


ship with his brother, under the firm of Joseph | 


and Charles Sturge, he continued to carry on 
the business until his death. The firm was 
recognised as one of the principal corn-deal- 
ing houses in the world, their sales of foreign 
and domestic grain often amounting yearly to 
millions of dollars. 

Though so iargely engaged in business 
transactions, he devoted much of his time, and 
large portions of his wealth, to objects of 
private and general benevolence. He did this 
unostentatiously, but perseveringly, and his 
benevolent efforts took a wide range. His 
sympathies were especially withthe poor, the 
enslaved, and all who needed a helper. He 
was distinguished by his great exertions 
against slavery, on behalfof peace, in opposi- 
tion to the corn-laws, in the promotion of the 
_ principles of total abstinence, in the establish- 
ment of Reformatory Schools, and for an en- 
largement of the elective franchise. 

His first appearance in public life was in the 
year 1833, from which time until the final aboli- 
tion of slavery in the British dominions, he 
worked with Wilberforce, Clarkson, Broug- 
ham, Buxton and others, helping the cause 
with his pen, tongue and purse. 

In 1834 he married Eliza, daughter of 
James Cropper, Esq., of Liverpool, aud thus 
became related to the extensive family circle 
of which that eminent man wasthe centre, 
and whose motto was “to love every man and 
to fearno man.” This marriage, however, 
was of short duration. [lis wife and only 
child being removed by death, he devoted him- 
self with renewed zeal to the cause of suffering 
humanity, and thus found a solace for his 
grief in administering to the necessities and as- 
suaging the sorrows of otaers. Ilis sister 
Sophia, to whom he_was warmly attached, aud 
who possessed a kindred spirit, was the coun- 
sellor, colleague, and ever-ready helpmate of 
her brother in all his multifarious designs for 
doing good, until 1845, when she was re- 
moved by death. The Birmingham Pilot 
said of her: ‘‘ Never, perhaps, were the ac- 
tive and peeve virtues of the human charac- 
ter more harmoniously and beautifully blended 
than in this exalted woman.” 

Believing that the apprenticeship system 
was in fact a continuance of slavery, he made 
& journey to the West India Islands in 1837, 
at his own cost, at the head of a deputation, 
to examine the state of the hegru population. 
A large amount of information was collected, 
which Mr. Sturge on his return to england 
laid before the parliamentary committee — 
The substance of it was alterwards published 
ina volume entitled ‘The West Indies in 





1837, by Joseph Sturge and Thomas Harvey.” 


Mr. Starge was mainly instrumental in pro- 
curing the act of Parliament by which sla- 
very in every form was declared to be abol- 
ished in the British dominions. 


On his way home from the West Indies he 
visited New York to form an acquaintance 
with the leading abolitionists of the United 
States, and to inquire into the state of Ameri- 
can slavery. 

The anti-Corn League in itsearly days was 
deeply indebted to Mr. Sturge, who was the 
intimate friend of the distinguished leader io 
that great enterprise, Mr. Richard Cobden.— 
Immediately on his returnto England, at the 
request of the League, Mr. Sturge took up the 
extension of the suffrage, being the President 
of “The British Complete Suffrage Associa- 
tion,” and the following year contested the 
borough of Nottingham. He failed in the elec- 
tion, but it was against powerful oppositicn 
and the lavish appliances of money and liquor, 
neither of which would Mr. Sturge permit to 
be used on his behalf. Soconsistent was he in 
practising his principles, that he would not go 
into the election until it had been first ascer- 
tained, by a show of hands, that he was the 
choice of a majority of the people, only a 
portion of whom were entitled to the suffrage. 
With him principle was everything. He 
would not sacrifice it for any personal con- 
sideration or political triumph. What a les- 
son to politicians! It was in consequence of 
this stubborn adherence to principle through 
his whole life that politicians and time-serving 
men stigmatised him as an impracticable.— 
They respected his undeviating integrity and 
exalted character, while they were vexed be- 
cause .> was so “inflexible.” Me never suc- 
ceeds in his political efforts, said they, because 
he will not give way. ‘The consequence was 
that the post of honor with Joseph Sturge 
was a private station. 


In 1841 he again visited the United States. 
His object was expressed by him in the fol- 
lowing words : “ The objects which preferred 
the chief claim to my attention were the uri- 
versal abolition of slavery and the promotion 
of permanent international peace.” While 
here he traveled extensively, visited many 
friends of peace, temperance, and the anti-sla- 
very cause ; and he had interviews with in- 
fluential men in public life. Before leaving the 
country he published an address “To the 
Friends of Immediate Emancipation in the 
United States.” He said : “I am not one of 
those who despair of a healthful renovation 
of public sentiment which will purify the 
church as well as the state from this (slavery) 
abomination.” He expressed a hope that a 
second World’s Convention would be held in 
(ondon; he reminded abolitionists that the 
fail of American slavery must be the death- 
blow to the horrid slave trade, to the foreign 
branch of which alone, he said, more than one 
thousand victims are daily sacrificed ; and, in 
conclusion, expressed a hope that, if the fore- 
bodings of Jefferson—that he trembled for 
his country when he remembered that God 
was just—should be realized, each abolitionist 
inight feel that no exertions on his part had 
been wanting toavert the Divine displeas- 
ure, and preserve the land from those calami- 
ties which, in all ages, have rebuked the 
crimes of nations. 


The second general Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion held in London, June, 1843, and the 
Peace Convention that immediately followed, 
were largely indebted to Mr. Sturge for their 
incipiency and prosperous proceedings and 
termination. During the sessions. of these 
bodies, for two successive weeks, Mr. Sturge 
took a furnished house in London, and hospi- 
tably entertained, daily, large numbers of the 
members of the Convention, while in various 
other ways he generously contributed to the 
promotion of the great objects for which these 
assemblies of philanthropists from England, 
France, America, &c., had been held. More 
than any other man was he the life and soul of 
these gatherings, aithough at the time the 
financial concerns of his large business re- 
quircd his unremitted oversight and vigilance. 


|The venerable Clarkson, being. unable to at- 





tend the Anti-Slavery Convention, on account 


of increasing infirmities incident to his ad- 
vanced age, committed to the hands of Mr. 
Sturge his address to that body, by whom it 
was impressively read. 

Until his removal by death, Mr. Starge. 
never swerved from his devotedness to the 
anti-slavery cause. He gloried, so far asa 
Christian may glory in any benevolent enter- 
prise, in being an outspoken abolitionist, in 
the doctrine of immediateism, and he took pe- 
culiar pleasure in identifying himself, through 
evil and through good report, with ultra aboli- 
tionists, and with the colored man, bound and 
free. It was truly said of him by the mission- 
ary, William Knoibb, “ His name is engraven 
on almost every negro’s heart.” In a portrait 
of Mr. Sturge, taken in 1843 by an eminent 
artist, one hand rests upon the shoulder of a 
black child, while the other seems to be ac- 
companying an appeal he is making, saying, on 
behalf of the slaves, of whom the child isa 
representative: “Am I not a man and a 
brother ?” 

In 1846, having buried his devoted sister, 
who had for so many years been at the head 
of his household, and his counsellor and co- 
adjutor, he entered again into the marriage 
relation, with Hanvah, daughter of Mr. Bar- 
hard Dickinson, of Coalbrooke Dale, who 
survives him, and by whom he leaves one son 
and four daughters. 

When the Provisional Government was es- 
tablished in France, in 1848, says Mr. Cob- 
den, he visited Paris as the guest of <Arago, 
then Minister of the Colonies, and so forcibly 
did he plead the cause of the slaves, that the 
Minister successfully exerted hisinfluence to 
obtain a decree putting an end to the system. 
The following year, says the London T'imes, 
when all Europe wasconvulsed with revolu- 
tions, he attended at Brussels the first of that 
remarkable series of Peace Congresses which 
continued to be held until 1852, and at all of 
which he was present, and hada principal 
share in the guidance of their proceedings. 


During the war between Denmark and the 
Duchies, in 1848, he went firstto the head- 
quarters of the Schleswig-Holsteiners, and 
then to the capital of Denmark, to endeavor 
to pursuade the belligerents to refer their dis- 
pute to arbitration. 


The 7T'imes, after alluding to Mr. Sturge’s 
visit to Paris, and his interviews with Lamar- 
tine and Arago on the subjects of peace and 
slavery, and success of that mission, says one 
of the best known incidents of his public life 
was his visit to the Emperor Nicholas of Ras- 
sia, in 1854, when, in the depth of winter, he 
formed a deputation from the Society of 
I’riends, composed of Robert Charleton, 
Henry Pease, M. P., and himself, to present 
an address of remonstrance against the war, 
solely on religious grounds. The deputation 
was courteously received ; the Emperor made 
a verbal explanation of the cause of the war ; 
he expressed his desire to avoid it ; avowed 
his esteem for England and Queen Victoria ; 
and afterwards transmitted to the Society of 
Friends a written reply to their address. 

In 1856 he went to Parisas one of the de- 
putation commissioned to present a memorial 
tc the Emperor and the plenipotentiaries of the 
other foreign powers, in favor of inserting in 
the treaties of peace aclause binding the con- 
tracting parties to settle any future interpa- 
tional dispute by arbitration. In the same 
year he undertook ajourney to Finland, and 
laboriously investigated the miseries inflicted 
on the wretched inhabitants of the coast by 
the war which was then just brought toa 
close, while he administered with princely 
generosity to their necesgities. 


When the Water-Cure establishments had 
got into successful operation, Mr. Sturge 
felt a desire to impart the benefits of them to 
the poorer classes, and therefore fitted up one 
of them, committing it to the charge of a 
worthy physician and his assistants, so that 

rsops in very moderate circumstances could 
avail themselves of the advantages of this 
system of cure at charges barely sufficient to 
defray the expenses. At another time, in 


| conjunction with his brother Charles, he or- 
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’ Mr. Sturge, under whose patronage he re- 


laughed and went on their way, while the 
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ganized an establishment for the reformation | 


of juvenile cffenders, and, on being satisfied of | 
their desire to conduct well, aided them in' 

rocuring employment. On many occasions) 
hee he helped poor youths and adults, in) 
whose future good conduct he had confidence, 
to emigrate to this country, where they could 
commence anew, without suspicion or hin- 
drance, confiding them to the oversight of 
some one who wasfully and confidently ap- 
prised of their past career. Meritorious per- 
sons of various kinds; have experienced aid 
from Mr. Sturge in coming to this country 
with a view to better their condition ; indeed 
his liberality, kindness and solicitude in these 
regards were extraordinary. 


Within a few years Mr. Sturge, in com- 
pany with another brother, purchased an es- 
tate inthe British West Indies, island of 
Montserrat, “hoping to prove that sugar can 
be grown as cheap by free as by slave labor.” 
He also aided in purchasing estates in Jamaica, 
to be re-sold, in small parcels, to the eman- 
cipated, so as to make them independent of 
exactions, and to qualify them to be electors.— 
Wherever there were lapses and a disposition 
to reform ; wherever there was talent or mor- 
al worth crashed by the iron heel of tyranny; 
wherever there was enterprise struggling un- 
der a load of opposition or misfortune ; 
wherever there was want that should be rv- 
lieved, there was Joseph Sturge, with his 
sympathetic heart, ample purse and proffered 
aid. The rilis of his benevolence were al- 
most innumerable. 


When Henry Vincent, the chartist, was im- 
prisoned under a governmental prosecution, 
for giving too free utterance to his political 
Opinions at mass meetings, he “was bailed by 








newed his labors with unfaltering courage, 
and was often on the same platform with dis- 
tinguished members of Parliament, who were 
willing to be publicly associated with a re- 
former whose only crime was that he elo- 
quently centended for the rights of the peo- 
ple. Mr. Sturge also befriended Arthur 
O'Neill, another public agitator, offering both 
him and Mr. Vincent his hospitality, his 
money and his open friendship. Both of these 
young men were persons of good character, 
good principles and extraordinary abilities — 
‘Though frowned upon by the government and 
aristocravy, “the common people heard them 
gladly.” 

In politics Mr. Sturge was the friend and 
coadjutor of Cobden, Bright and their asso- 
ciates, whose general policy he approved 
though he did not servilely follow any leader. 
He went for universal suffrage, limiting it, 
however, as I believe, to those who could 
read and write, and opposing all property 
qualifications in electors. ‘Iliough aloyal sub- 
ject he was democratic in all his views, hating 
shams of every sort in politics or religion, and 
striving to rid his countrymen of all incubuses 
of church or state, of mammon or religion 
that weighed down any portion of the peupie, 
especially the deserving poor. 

t:e carried his peace principles to the ex- 
tent of believing in the inviolability of hu- 
man life, and opposing the employment of all 
armed force. Atatime when government 
was making strong efforts to enlist the young 
men of the country to supply the wasted ranks 
of the army in India, a recruiting officer was 
sent to Birmingham, who daily paraded the 
streets with his command anda band of 


evidently impaired his health. During the 
last years of his life he occasionally intimated 
his consciousness of this in his correspondence, 
while his letters evinced no abatement of in- 
terest in all affairs affecting the morals or hap- 
piness of his fellow-men. In a characteristic 
letter dated December 24, 1858, he said : 


“A succession of engagements, including 
attending the funerals of departed friends, 
have prevented my acknowledging thy kind 
note before. I am obliged by thy reminis- 
cences of our dear friend Judge Jay. Since l 
wrote thee last, death has been unusually busy 
amongst my friends and acquaintances, and | 
believe, with the exception of two or three, 
all my juniors. Among them a niece, the 
widow of my brother Henry, and the widow 
of a first cousin ; and yet I fear I do not suf- 
ficiently realize how soonI must follow.— 
Thou would perhaps see by the newspapers 
that John Bright was my guest while bere, 
when he made his two famous speeches, ope 
on parliamentary reform and the other on our 
foreign policy. He appears completely re- 
stored to health und vigor, and I trust God 


that his translation was so near. 

“ At ten o'clock, Friday evening, May 13, 
we were conversing with him at his house, 
when he appeared in better health than of 
late. At half-past six, next morning, 1 was 
summoned to see him, when the fatal parox- 
ysm was strong upon him. He was then un- 
able to speak, andin a few misautes it was 
over and the victory wor. Howcan I de: 
scribe the void that is left! Weclaim thy 
|sympathy and prayers that we faint not under 
this affliction, nor fail to profit by it.” 

The London J'imes, speaking of the sud- 
den and unexpected death of Mr. Sturge, 
states that “he had risen at his usual earl 
hour, and his voice was heard cheerfull 
ing his children to join him in riding out before 
breakfast, in accordance with their ordinary 
practice in fine weather. On returning to his 
chamber he complained of sudden severe pain 
in the region of the heart, which lasted about 
twenty minutes, when it appeared to abate, 
but his strength was utterly prostrated, and 
at about a quarter past seven o'clock he 
breathed his last.” The Birmingham see 








will spare him and guide him on the right 
hand and onthe left, both spiritually and 
physically, and make him an agent of great. 
usefulness in His hands. To show the posi-| 
tion he now holds in this country, thou must. 
know that there were about forty reporters. 
each day taking down his speeches ; two pa- 
pers had the whole sent them by electric tele- 
graph, and two others (one of them the 
Times) had a special train to London, and 
the next day the speech would be read by 
millions. I believe the moral effect was very 
powerful. So fickle is public opinion, for this 
man was burnt in efligy by the rabble during 
the Russian war, at Manchester, und after- 
wards rejected by a majority of the electors, 
while the week before last he was received in 
that city by one of the largest and most in- 
fluential meetings ever assembled there, with 
almost unbounded applause. But I wish, with 
our friend John G. Whittier, that when al- 
luding to the United States, he would ‘speak 
out a little more decidedly against the dead fly 
in the ointment, of your Republicanism— 
slavery. * * News has arrived from China 
that our people have succeeded in forcing the 
Chinese to admit opium ata duty! It would 
be diflicult to conceive anything more dia- 
bolical than the doings of our late goverp- 
ment, (and the present, I fear, will not keep 
clear of it,) in the whole of this business.” 


In a letter dated March 25th, 1859, he 
said : 

“It seems long since I had the pleasure of 
hearing from thee, but I hope thou art in good 
health, thouga like me (who am much thy 
junior) thou probably feels the advance of 
age. I find a great difference both mentally 
and physically the last twelve months. 1 will 
thank thee to forward the enclosed to Richard 
Cobden. * * Thou wilt see by the Anti 


nals add that his charity, the perfect simplicity 
of his character, his high honor, his stere 
ling honesty in every relation of public 
and private life, and his tolerance of others 
opinions, were such that it would be difficult 
to say whether he was more respected by his 
opponents or his friends. 
Mr. Sturge was a great man because he was 
a good man. He had rare personal advan- 
tages,and ahappy combination of excellencies. 
Nature and grace had combined to give the 
world, in him, assurance of a man. In the 
language of the poet Whittier, with reference 
to him : 
Unilearned, unknown to lettered fame, 
Yet on the lips of England’s poor— 
And toiling millions, dwelt his name, 
With blessings evermore. 
Unknown to power or place, yet where 
The sun loeks o’er the Carib sea, 


It blended with the freeman’s prayer 
And song of jubilee. 


Joseph Starge wasa man of a remarkabl 
healthy appearance ; about the middle height 
and stout. His temperament was cheerful ; 
his countenance, especially his sweet smile, in- 
dicative of a heart full of benevolence; his 
sonorous voice and winning manners charmed 
all who approached him ; he had constitution- 
al diffidence mingled with self-respect ; he had 
deference for good men, but was notin the 
least awed inthe presence of the titled or 
powerful; be condescended to men of low 
estate, despised caste and all tha aristocratic 
assumptions of men, never sinking his man- 
hood before wealth or position, or arrogatin 
to himself superiority before the lowly and de- 
spised ; he had a strong sense of justice, in- 
tegrity, honor; bis reverence of the Supreme 
Being was profound ; he respected manhood 
in all conditions of society; and to sum up 
all, he was, to use the language of the Apos- 





Slavery Reporter that we seem likely to 
have the slave trade and slavery continued un- | 
der the name of cooli¢e emigration and _ local 
apprenticeship acts. I feel glad to be excused 
by uge from the political agitations which are 
going forward, but my friend, John Bright. 
does not go far enough for me; he should, I 
think, have demanded manhood suffrage — 
Affectionately thy friend, JoserH Sturcr.” 
Ina letter from Mr. Edmund Sturge, the 
youngest brother, written three days after the 





music, while a show-bill was displayed on the | 


walls of the town offering ten pounds sterling 
bounty, and good wages, to all able-bodied 
young meno who were disposed to enter into 
her Majesty’s service, &c. Soon after the walls 
were plentifully adorned with another show- 
bill of a similar size and type, to the follow- 
ing effsct: ‘* Wanted—5,000 able-bodied 
young men to enlist for India, tobe shot at 
for sixpencea day!” The people stared, 


lieutenant, with his men, returned to London 
without a single recruit. Joseph Sturge was 
much suspected of having something to do 


deathof Mr. Sturge, he says: 

« For three or four months past my brother 
hasexhibited the premonitory symptoms of 
heart-disease. ‘These symptoms increased so 
much during the last few weeks as to prevent 
his taking walking exercise, and oblige him 
to ride for even short distances. He has 
lately beenevidently exercising a daily pre- 
paration for the solemn change, and I deem 
it probable that his late correspondence with 
thyself may have indicated his expectation of 


tle Paul, “A lover of hospitality, a lover of 
‘good men, sober, just, holy, temperate.” 

A valued friend in Dublin, in alluding to 
his sudden and lamented death, says, “We 
cannot doubt but that his Lord found him 
waiting with his lamp trimmed and ready to 
follow Lim, however sudden the call. The 
poor and the oppressed have lost in him one 
of the best friends our country was blessed 
with. We may trust that the Lord will raise 
up others to fill his place ; but as yet we see 
them not.” Whittier, in bis tribute to Sophia 
Sturge, entitled “To My Friend on the Death 
of his Sister,” uttered corsolatory words that 
may with equal propriety be applied to the 
friends —_ brother Joseph on the occasion 
of their great bereavement : ; 

“ Not apon thee or thine the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought : 

{ His] funeral anthem is a glad evangel— 
The good die not! 


God calls our loved ones home, but we loge not 
wholly 





a short continuance here. Still we fondly hop- 
ed, from the uncertain progress of such cases, 
his life might at least be spared to usa few 
vears longer, little thinking, as was said of the 





with this treasonable act. 


| prophet, ‘Knowest thou not that the Lord 








His incessant labors and strong sympathies 





will take thy master from thy head to-day,”) 


What He hath given ; 


They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in His Heaven.” 


Mr. Sturge was too much of a Christian to 
be a sectarian, and too conscientious pot to 
gocak the truth fearlessly, even of bis own 
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denomination. After returning from the Uni- 
ted States he said publicly : “I feel bound to 
with grief, under the convic- 
say, I returned erie - 
tion that the of Friends, in its corpo- 
rate capacity, could not be considered as ad- 
vocating total ,and immediate emancipation. 
How unlike the testimony an American would 
feel bound to bear towards the Quakers of 
England! Mr. Starge associated freely with 
men of other denominations, and wherever he 
recognised a lover of freedom, peace, tem- 
perance or Christianity, he grasped his hand 
with the cordiality of a brother. He was 
popular with every denomination. As an evi- 
dence of it, he, at one time, was invited to 
preside over a convention of Baptists ; and 
on another occasion, whén he was about to 
address a multitude assembled at Liverpool to 
receive the temperance pledge from Father 
Mathew, was introduced by a Catholic priest. 
Wherever he arose to address a meeting he 
was rapturously cheered as a friend of the peo- 
ple and achampion of human rights. He 
was extensively known throughout the king- 
dom personally, or from the fame of his good 
deeds. And hisreputation was not confined 
to hisown country, for it extended to other 
countries It bad circamnavigated the globe. 
His motto might have been: Be just and 
fear not. Of course he dared to be singular. 
His fearlessness brought upon him, as it ever 
does upon true reformers, the opposition of 
men, and even the displeasure of kindred and 
friends. ‘‘ There,” once said he to the writer 
in Birmingham, “there goes a member of our 
society ; he is going to the same meeting with 
us; he is a good man, but he isso opposed 
to my political sentiments and course that he 
avoids me, and manifests his dislike.’ At 
another time he mentioned the case of a dis- 
tinguished woman, who had regarded him 
with much affection, and who had annually 
visited his family, but who had intimated to 
him that she could not consistently continue 
her visits, owing to the stand he had taken 
before the public. Mr. Sturge’s gentle nature 
and acute sense of wrong made him feel such 
conduct very keenly ; but he forgave the mis- 
goided persons, and did not swerve a hair’s 
breadth from the line of duty; for, as he 
once said : ‘‘If we are right in principle, we 
should leave the consequences to God.” 


As a manager of public meetings, and as a 
presiding officer, Mr. Sturge had a happy tal- 
ent. Though naturally averse to public speak. 
ing, and diffident of his ability to entertain or 
instruct an audience, he acquired an easy and 
impressive mode of speech, which, with his 
tact in adapting his thoughts to the occasion, 
made him a popular and interesting speaker. 
Thus, his love to a good cause, and his dis- 
interestedness, overcame his timidity and in- 
spired him with self-control, and gave him 
readiness of utterance. He was inthis mat- 
ter, as in all others, contented with his natu- 
ralendowments and acquisitions, while he was 
continually aspiring after higher attainments. 


Mr. Sturge was a true Christian, albeit 
such men as he were prohibited uniting with 
the Evangelical Alliance. He believed in the 
Divioe inspiration and authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. He made the Redeemer his mnod- 
el. He relied on the mercy of God and the 
atoning sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and not on any worthiness of his own for for- 











giveness and acceptance at the bar of God —/| 


He had _ consecrated his life, his possessious, 
his influence, his all to God and humanity ; 
what had he then to fear ? 
this sketch of a beloved friend, a genuine phi- 
lanthropist, an unpretending yet consistent 
Christian, who is not struck with the appro- 


priateness of the application to kim of the’ 


following description of the man of Uz ?— 


When the ear heard me, then it blessed me : 

And when the eye saw me,it gave witness to me: 

Because | delivered the poor that cried, 

And the fatherlese, and him that had none to 
help him. 

The blessing of him that was ready te perish 
came upon me, 

And I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy 

I put on righteousness, and it clothed :ne- ~ 

My judgment was as a sabre and a diadem. 

I] was eyes to the blind, 

And fect to the lame ; 





In concluding 


— 


| 





ee 





I was awfatherto the poor: 
And the cause which I knew not I wage _ 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS ITEMS. 


The Personal Liberty Bill which had been 
introduced into the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives has been indefiaitely postpon- 
ed. The bill provided that any persen who 
shall aid or abet in the rendition of a person 
claimed as a slave, shall be punished for the 
first offence by five years imprisonment, and for 
the second offence by imprisonment for life. 


The Senate of Connecticut has voted down 


the proposition to amend the Constitution of the 


State. The one to extend the right of suffrage 
to colored men, and requiring all new voters to 
read the English language, had five votes in its 
favor to sixteen against. The second, requiring 
citizens hereafter naturalized to wait one year 
before they could exercise the elector’s privi 
lege, received seven votes in its favor to fou-teen 
against, 


Francis Mitchell, a porter on board of the 
steamship Marion, has been committed to jail in 
Charleston for secreting a slave on board of 


that steamer, preparatory to an escape to New 
York. 


Before its adjournment, the New ve 
shire House of Representatives adopted a series 
of strong anti-slavery resolutions, in which they 
take occasion to denounce the present National 
Administration as corrupt and extravagant. 


The Yazoo (Miss.) Democrat, an Adminis- 
tration organ, says :—‘ The only prac'ical means 
of perpetuating our present system of labor, is 
by importing Africans;’ and adds, ‘If the 
South believes that her necessities demand more 
labor, and she has not the courage to procure 
that labor at any hazard, then let her perish as 
ignominionsly as her cowardice cleserves.’ 


A colored woman, named Flora Hawkins, 
died in the African Church at Cincinnati last 
Sunday. She became exceedingly happy dur- 
ing the serviceaand, while in the act of shout- 
ing, fell dead in her seat. A sudden hemor- 
rhage of the lungs produced instant strangu- 
lation. 


The Tampa (Fla.) Peninsula of May 21 
siys :—‘* Madame Rumor tells usstrange stories 
about a cargo of slaves landed somewhere on 
the Florida coast. We don’t vouch for the truth 
of this report, but would not be surprised to 
have it confirmed in a few days.” 


Apropos of Douglas having spoken in his 
Illinois speech of “ niggers,’’ Senator Seward is 
reported to have said that “no man can be 
elected President of the United States who 
spells negro with two g’s.’”?’ Wendell Phillips 
rays that it is the wittiest thing Senator Sew- 
ard ever got off. 


Hon. Rh. C. Winthrop declines to be a can- 
didate for re-election to the Vice-Presidency of 
the Boston Tract Scciety, for the reason that it 
favors the publication of anti-slavery tracts—a 
thing with which it rightfully should have 
nothing to do! 


A dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy 
states that slavers bound to several Southern 
States are now on the coast of Africa. They 
are expected here this fall, with slaves for the 
Mississippi markets. 


A petition is in circulation in New Hamp- 
shire praying the Legislature of that State to 
pass a law forbidding the delivery of any fugi- 
tive slave to persons claiming him under the 
laws of aslave State. The petition is receiving 
numerous signatures. 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church | 


‘has several Annual Conferences, about 300 trav- 


eling preachers, and 20,000 members in the U. 
S. and Canada. | 


} ter, Mass., last 

















Edward B. Bacon, master of the schooner 
Elizabeth of Hyannis, was arrested at Glouces- 
riday, on the charge of return- 
ing to Norfolk the fugitive slave, Columbus 
Jones, who was brought into Hyannis in the 
brig Paterson.” Bacon waived an examination, 
and gave bail in $2,500 to appear before the 
Superior Court at Barnstable. 


The actual number of students now in at- 
tendance at Oberlin College is 860. of whom 
927 were males and 333 females. Of these 
225 were new students. 


The Western Christian Advocate says that 
all the preachers of the Episcopal Church, 
North, except two, have “been driven out of 
Texas by the slaveholders. 


It is stated that there are a few slaves still 
held in New Jersey. The Monmouth Herald 
says there are three slaves now in Freehold, and 

uite a number can be found in other parts of 
{be county. A negro slave died in Alexandria, 
Hunterdon county, a week or two since, at an 
advanced age. There are two slaves now living 
in Madison, Morris county. 


The coast survey steamer Walker reports 
that the bark J. W. Cobb hed towed into Ha- 
vanna a New York schooner, which she picked 
up, scuttled and abandoned, off Mantanzas— 
She had previously landed a cargo of negroes. 


One of the Boston Knight Templars who 
went to Virginia, bought a negro man for $600 
fer a free colored wowan in Boston, who fur- 
nished the money, and is to marry him. 


A slave, one hundred and twelve years of age, 
died at Hogansville, Ga.,on the 20th ult. He 
retained his eyesight up to the day of his death. 


Thirty-three stars must be on the National 
Flag from and after the 4th of July next, This 
is in compliance with the act of Congress pass- 
ed April, 1848, which declares that, on the ad- 
mission of every rew State, one star shall be 
added, and that each addition shall take place 
on the 4th of July nexf succeeding such ad- 
mission. 


The Washington correspondent of the Eve. 
Post says it isunderstood there that the Nation- 
al Convention of Republicans to nominatea 
Presidential candidate for 1860 will be held in 
Whecling next June, after the Charles'on Con- 
vention shall have nominated its ticket. 


The people of the southern part of Ne- 
braska are agitating the annexation of that part 
of their territory to Kansas, 


The Apalachicola Advertiser of June 15th 
states that Norton, chief mate of the slaver ¢ E. 
A. Rawlins,’ has been acquitted. Henry Sloan 
of the same party has been sentenced to three 
years imprisonment, and $1,000 fine for man- 
slaughter on the high seas. The captain and 
third mate will be tried at Pensacola this 
week, 


Kossuth publishes a card to his countrymen 
in America, assuring them that the time has not 
yet come for them to leave their homes here to 
take part in the struggle for the redemption of 
their native Jand. He invites them to wait pa- 
tiently but confidently. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has address. 
ed a letter toa gentleman in Athens, Ga, de- 
fending the President’s course in relation to the 
returned Africans of the slaver Echo, and deny- 
ing that the Colonization Society was instru. 
mental in ameliorating the condition of the 
captives. 





Tue Stave Trape.—Tbe proposition to 
re-opep the African slave trade is daily growing © 
in popularity in the South. Public meetings 
are held, and resolutions adopted, denouncing 
the laws which forbid the traffic, in unmeas- 


Mr. Molineaux, an intelligent colored man, | ured terms W. L. Yancey, of Alabama, 


forthe few past years proprietor of a gymna- 
sium in Worcester, has been selected as instruct- 
or in the gymnasium now erecting at Cambridge 
for the use of the students. 


The Crocket (Texas) Telegraph is informed 
that more than two thousand negroes have 
been brought to and settled in the region 


of country within eight miles of Hempstead, 
during the winter. 


The Supreme Court of California, in a case 
between a citizen of that State and a Chinese 
Benevolent Company, has decided that idol 


worship is not forbidden by the Constitution. | 





a boldand able man, who was some jears 
in Congress, is out for it. Senator Brown, 
of Mississippi, apologizes for it ; and although 
professing to oppose it, he adroitly, like Gov. 
Wise, satisfies those who favor it by declar- 
ing in favor of repealing the laws which pro- 
hibit it. 

Amid this general defection, it is highly. 
honorable to the Secretary of the Ioterior, 
Mr. Thompsoo, a Mississippian, that during 


his recent visit to North Carolina, be denonne- 
ed the proposition in round terms, on moral 
}as well as political grounds—WVuational Eva. 





